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For more than a decade, Joan 
Armatrading has been crafting literate, 
wordly songs of experience, with an 
unmistakable personality. Hundreds of 
‘singers have been compared to her, 
hundreds of thousands of her fans 
know that she was there first. Now, the 
time is right for the rest of the world 
tofind out. 


The 


Shouting 
Stage 


Featuring the single 
Living For You 
Produced by Joan Armatrading me 


Joan Armatrading on Tour. 
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THIS BOTTLE OF BEER 
COST $50 MILLION. 


Why have we spent $50 million to Most beers are heat-pasteurized. 
develop Miller Genuine Draft? And that can affect a beer’s taste. 

Because we’ve always believed in But Miller Genuine Draft isn’t 
making every effort to produce the heat-pasteurized. It’s cold-filteredz. 
best tasting bottle of beer. So we took We spent a lot of time and effort 
along, hard look at how a beer is made. to develop the cold-filtered.. process. 


AS REAL AS IT GETS. 


It’s an exclusive method that doesn’t 
alter the rich, smooth, pure taste 
of beer. ‘ 
Cold-filtered Miller Genuine 
Draft. What our $50 million buys 
you is a beer that’s as real as it gets. 
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The New Republic’s recent cover 
story by Michael Fumento “The 
Political Uses of an Epidemic,” about 
conservatives and AIDS, ostensibly 
set out to debunk what the author 
feels is the mythology of heterosexual 
AIDS transmission. However, the real 
purpose of the article, it quickly 
became apparent (besides hyping his 
forthcoming book The Myth of 
Heterosexual AIDS, published by 
New Republic Books), was to 
admonish conservatives for 
mishandling a golden opportunity to 
further their moralistic and social 
agendas. Fumento further lamented 
that the conservatives, in their rabid 
eagerness to make the most out of the 
spectre of this terrifying disease, 
clumsily handed liberals the 
opportunity to extend their agendas. 
“Some of today’s conservatives seem 
to have forgotten that it is a liberal 
precept that ‘in the long run, we shall 
all be dead.’ After the long run of 
AIDS, the vast majority of us will still 
be alive. What short-term victories 
could the conservatives gain that, 
come the morning after, could 
possibly be worth what they will 
lose?” concludes Fumento, 
transparently disappointed. 

Articles like Fumento’s are pretty 
ignorant—the very definiteness 
with which he concludes that 
heterosexuals are at insignificant risk, 
and the arrogance with which he 
misses one theory or proffers 
another, illustrate how ignorant he 
is of the disease’s enigmatic and 
complex nature. AIDS is such a 
devastating threat to us precisely 
because we know so little about it. 
The extent of our comprehension is 
similar to that of a village under 
missile attack: It can see plainly 
enough that it is being bombed, it 
doesn’t need to be told that, what it 
needs to be told is where the bombs 
are coming from. 

Articles like Fumento’s are the 
thrust of the mainstream press’ 
coverage—AIDS as an abstract, 
handled, with few commendable 
exceptions, by reporters and 
editors with rubber gloves on. No 
phenomenon in recent times, not 
even racism or the Vietnam war 
protest movement, has so intimidated 
the establishment press, who insist 
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their reticence on the subject is 
journalistic caution. Mainstream 
AIDS reporting is almost invariably 
a faithful recital of government 
research findings and party lines, all 
the more incredible when you 
consider how many times this 
medical community has reversed 
itself on AIDS. If the press had been 
as cautious covering Watergate, 
Nixon would still be president. 

Like small children discovering a 
dead animal, the press approach 
AIDS gingerly, prod it with a stick and 
jump back squealing because they 
saw it move, watching it, very still, 
from a safe distance. The press is 
not going to take chances on new 
theories and radical therapies— 
coverage of that is almost exclusively 
limited to looking down long, snooty 
noses. Which is absurd. Writing 
about a potential treatment, however 
unconventional, isn’t going to hurt 
anyone or anything, but will provide 
the essential oxygen of public debate. 
With AIDS, we're dealing with 
the largely unknown, yet we're 
squeamish about the unfamiliar. As 
long as reporting is responsible, and 
the public is shown the distinction 
between theory and accepted fact, 
there is no reason why it can’t also be 
bold, risk taking, especially when the 
situation is this critical, and the 
biggest risk a news organization runs 
is of being momentarily wrong, 
possibly momentarily embarrassed. 

The press’ natural pride and vanity 
is that it believes it champions the 
values of a democratic society and 
that it serves as a sort of Archangel 
guarding civilization. If you read the 
Bay press, you get a sense of the 
desperation and anguish felt by that 
community about what is still being 
pigeonholed as essentially their 
problem. In the multitudinous articles 
about alternative therapies and 
conspiracy theories, you see and feel 
the maniacal hope. The gay press is 
sometimes like an hysterical accident 
victim. The mainstream press needs 
to be more sober than that, but brave 
enough to at least look. Until it is, its 
fantasy of itself as our champion is a 
self-delusion. And a desertion of us 
when we need it most. 





—Bob Guccione, Jr. 
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POINT BLANK 


Letters 


Allis forgiven 


A swimsuit issue [July] without the 
Butthole Surfers? That is like eating 
squirrel without the jalapefio dip! 
Blake Raymer 
Sheldon, NY 


Belinda Carlisle adorns your [July 
cover . . . great cleavage, bad drug 
lines. Mr. Bart Bull is frightfully 
insightful; Irving Berlin is a genius. 
This swimsuit stuff is getting out of 
hand. Was it Guns & Ammo last 
month? Soldier of Fortune? 
Chris Edwards 
Middlebury, IN 


Thanks for including a photo of the 
Meat Puppets in your swimsuit issue. 
Thanks for also supplying the 
“alternative” spelling of Derrick 
Bostrom’s name under same. Oops! 
Guess your stack of Meat Puppets LPs 
was out of reach at the time. . 
Anonymous 
Flushing, NY 


Real hard sell 


We at the CCCO [Central Committee 
for Conscientious Objectors] were 
pleased to see our Real War Stories 
comic book |April] featured in the 
FLASH section. It would be 
wonderful if you would print our 
address so people could order the 
comic book and Real War Stories T- 
shirts! 
To order the comic book send $2 plus 
$1 for postage to: 
Real War Stories 
clo CCCO. 
2208 South Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19146 
Peace, 
Lou Ann Merkle 
Youth Outreach Director 
ccco 
Philadelphia, PA 


Just say rest in peace 


I read in dismay and utter confusion 
your article “Just Say No” Junel. 
Mrs. Reagan as well as many other 
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Johnny Cash: These boots were made for swimmin’. 


noteworthy celebrities are lending 
their efforts to a problem that is 
crippling America. Why mock the 
memories and persona of dead 
celebrities with a program which is 
geared to helping young men and 
women understand the futility of 
using drugs? 

Paul Hornbogen 

Monroe, MI 


One light shining 


| would like to commend SPIN for the 
AIDS-related articles you have been 
featuring in each issue. Celia 
Farber's pieces are a much needed 
“fresh breath” —a different 
perspective on the scientific issues 
related to AIDS. With regard to AIDS 
the unknowns far outnumber the 
knowns; no idea should ever be 
discounted before it is carefully 
reviewed, and it is encouraging that 
Celia Farber and SPIN are taking the 
initiative to do just this kind of 
review. | circulate SPIN’s AIDS 
articles among the staff here at the 
National AIDS Network, and my 
coworkers echo my sentiments. 


The direction SPIN has taken with 
your AIDS articles is consistent with 
your general editorial philosophy: 
feature a topic that no one else is 
covering, tackle it directly and 
without hesitation, and give voice to 
ideas no one else will give voice to. 
This quality has made me a loyal 





‘SPIN subscriber since issue number 3. 


Anne Lewis 

Program Assistant 
Communications and Media 
Relations 

National AIDS Network 
Washington, DC 


ls Heaven a democracy? 


Is there some way we could elect 
Legs McNeil God? With the prospect 
of a religious dictatorship somewhere 
in my lifetime, the only thing that’s 
kept me from killing myself thus far 
has been tequila, Legs McNeil’s 
articles, and Hiisker Di. Well, now 
that the Dil are gone—and I’m kinda 
getting sick of tequila—knowing that 
Legs would be waiting for me at the 
end of that long tunnel plastered with 
nude pin-ups of Meg Ryan, beer in 


Alon Messer 


hand, would just make it all the more 
easy to get it over with. 
Christopher Frey 
Toronto, Canada 


The artful messiah 


Mr. Guccione’s piece on Jesse 
Jackson [July] was one of the most 
astute analyses | have seen of a 
phenomenon that has largely been 
given a snow job by the media. | 
particularly admired Mr. Guccione’s 
honesty in coming out and calling 
Jackson a messianic figure. 

Funk and soul musicians have a 
saying, “Keep it on the One.” It infers 
a kind of flexibile Unity: staying with 
the flow in a constructive way. Or 
“Always better, never bitter,”” as Jesse 
would say. Some say that Jesus was 
the One. Martin Luther King was the 
‘One; so was Marley, with One Love. 
Now Jesse is keeping it on the One. 

Peace, 
Greg Stephens 
‘Austin, TX 


A tiny revolution 


liked your Tracy Chapman [July] 
article a lot. On the beach last 
Saturday, | played my Tracy 
Chapman tape kind of loud—okay, 
very loud—and five people asked 
who it was. And three of those people 
wrote down her name. Sunday, one 
of those people was there—listening 
to Tracy Chapman. 
Mary 
Lehigh Valley, PA 


Morrissey, my beloved 


Morrissey (July! on the cover of an 
‘American magazine! Lord knows this 
must be the first time. | want to 
congratulate you. Amid volumes of 
Tiffany and Debbie Gibson crap, it is 
nice to read about intelligent artists in 
an intelligent music magazine. 
But wait! There is an error. Morrissey 
is not a virgin. Yes, he is celibate, but 
he has had sex, though he “always 
found it particularly unenjoyable.” 
I'll let you go on that. Keep up the 
good work. 

A devoted Smiths apostle 

New Hampshire 


Jury he New Casio Tone Bank 

| (Series. The surest way to 

} put an end to quiet evenings 

} at home is to put a Casio 

Tone Bank Keyboard in your home. 

Then watch your family gather ‘round. 
Its rich, resonant 

‘sound makes it the ulti- 


Now grand scale sound rate, ii epoar 


A 5 x And an extraordinary 
comes in family size. sounding board to 
your family. 

The Tone Bank 
‘series 12-bit PCM sound 
system lets you mix and 
play any two preset 
sounds at once. For 
‘sound so full and real, 
and possibilities so var- 
ied, every member of 
your family is sure to find 
his voice. 

Consider the Casio 
49-key CT-370 and 61-key 
CT-607. Both have 20 
preset instrument 
‘sounds and 20 auto- 
rhythms. With either one 
of them you can orches- 
trate an astonishing 210 
tones. And do justice to 
music as diverse as 
Amadeus to Zeppelin. 

‘Then there's the 
powerful 61-key Casio 
CT-640. With 30 presets 
and 20 auto-rhythms, it 
has the potential to put 
‘out 465 sounds. Playing 
it might be only slightly 
more exciting than con- 
ducting your own sym- 
phony. What's more, it 
has enough on-board 
equipment like stereo 
‘speakers, a memory for 
recording, and MIDI, to 
tum your center hall into 
concert hall. 

Even if the sound of 
anelectronic keyboard 
has never really caught 












Tone Bank series will hold you captive. 
‘And keep your family in perfect 
harmony. 


CASIO. 


Where miracles never cease 


Casio. nc. Electronic Musical Instruments Division: 
570 Mi. Pleasant Avenue, Dover NJ 07801 

Casio Canada Lid, 2100 Elesmere Foad, Sute 240, 
Scarborough, Ontario MIH387 








Skate Bands, Gaye Bykers on Acid, 
Mental Metal, the Shamen, Joe 
Orton’s Beatles Film, Bazooka Joe, 
CBGB Book, Horror Film Fanzines, 

k. d. lang, Rock Stars’ Dashed Hopes. 
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THIS IS the rush that you've never heard, 
the stuff that screams are made o| 
godawful junk that your mother begged you to stay 
‘away from. . . . THIS IS SKATE ROCK! Bands bom of fun 
and weaned on wheels are infecting this generation's 
four-wheeled pavement punks, and you can'tido a 
damn thing about it. !t’s been happening for nearly a 
decade without laws or limitations, and it still rages, 
shreds and rips! 

And from the thrash outlaw spirit came skate 
bands, the “Lighter Side of Punk Rock.” Not that the 
noise is any less punishing but “da boyz” have an- 
other addiction: skateboarding. Because skateboard- 
ing is Ecstacy (not the drug) and Priority One. Listen, 
everyone was having too much fun skating to lean 
how to play. And “'No Future’ has no function ‘cause 
skateboarding is the future, dude. 

Since the beginning, skateboarding always had 
negative connotations because “society” sees it as 
reckless and wrong, suspecting a conspiracy to under- 
mine the complacency of the pavement. “It took man 
2,000 years to pave this planet, let's have fun with it!” 
or so goes the skater’s creed. But fun threatens the 
‘average pedestrian. Self-propelled speed is too much 
for most mindless dwids. Today's laws harrass skaters 
in dozens of states. But it wasn't always like this. 

The Sixties is when it all started. The waves were 
flat one day and some surfer busted out his sister's 
tollerskates. Ripping the wheels off, they were nailed 
to o two-by-four, and PRESTO! He was sidewalk sur- 
fin’! Well, that burnt out for the obvious reason that 
the metal wheels and crude trucks (steering systems) 
didn’t provide much of a rush (let alone control), that 
is unless you were from the “WHOA, PAIN IS SUCH A 
RUSH’ school of hardknocks. Road rash (fleshy abra- 
sions left on your body after it’s introduced to the 
asphalt) was frequent. 

Technology propelled skateboarding beyond mind/ 
body symmetry in the Seventies. Now it would be- 
come a way of life. The urethane wheel was invented 
and the boards themselves evolved from narrow, 
thick, and heavy oak planks to ultralight, laminated 
“ply” superwides in concave shapes. Lightweight mo- 
neuverability and speed now blessed the fluid flow- 
motion of these would-be surfers and fused a radical 
new action sport that knew no limits (except gravity). 
Suddenly skaters were everywhere, all in search of 
skyward surfaces. Drainage ditches were infested 
with skaters. Backyard swimming pools were sought 
out—drained and skated in pursuit of the ultimate 
ditena, There were even tales of floating logs appear- 
ing mysteriously in counity club pools causing owners 
to drain and clean those Olympic-size beauties. A few 
days of ‘dry’ down time always fed to a free-for-all in 
the deep end for the skaters. 

Enter the symbol of the Seventies, the skateboard 
park, At one point there were over 300 of these con- 
crete playlands across the States. It’s too bad that 
most of the owners were driven only by the almighty 
buck, leading to poor design and broken bones. Insur- 
ance costs then pushed skating fees beyond desirable 
levels and the result was “pretty vacant.” As the Sev= 
entios drew toa close, the American Dream was 
showing tarnish, and the fact that skateboarding and 
authority don't mix was becoming clearer. 

By the Eighties, skateboarding seemed to disap- 
pear. And this is where our story begins. All of the fad- 
gadgets gone, the sport returned to its pristine origins. 
Backyard ramps were constructed and the ol’ skate spots 
were revisited. Society mellowed out, and the core skat- 
ers left enjoyed the run of the streets. Times were good 
and we were free torage. Then one night, when there was 
nothing more than cold beer, bubbling bongs, and out-of- 
tune instruments, skate rock was born. 











The earliest sightings of skate bands were in 1980, 
Jodie Foster’s Army (JFA) festered up and out of the 
‘Arizona heat and the Big Boys sprang forth from the 
big state of Texas. A need for noise pushed these 
skaters into their mutant music forms. Punk was the 
inspiration, but the words just weren't right. Where 
was all the good stuff celebrating skateboarding? 
Hammering chords and blaring their creeds, they 
mined c new vein in the Teenage Wasteland. 

The JFA classic “Beach Blanket Bongout” states: 
“Surf punks we're not, skateboards we do,” and it 
became on anthem. Skating, and now the music, 
wasn't dependent on pseudo-yuppie-surf shit and 
fashion to get the message across. Skating and the 
music became one, and it was a search and destroy 
mission. Nothing was free and you-got-what you 
made. Mainstream music in America at the time was a 
mixture of pop and new wave bands like the Knack, so 
the need for change was evident. Subculture migrated 
to the L.A. hardcore sound of bands like the Dead 
Kennedys, X, and the Germs, while skaters sought 
anew. Heck, no skater ever wanted to die for rock ‘n’ 
roll (like Darby Crash of the Germs). Skate rock was 
about speed and fun. A sound that could reach right 
into that thick skull of yours, grab some chords, and 
give ‘em a tug. Aggression flowed from board to axe, 
fo ears, to mind and body, giving the ultimate adrena- 
lin sush! Skating and thrashing, what else was there? 

In 198] a new voice was heard. Thrasher magazine 
‘opened its doors/pages and became the skaters’ bi- 
ble. It appealed to them on their own level—raw, like 
festering road rashes, Each issue shot from the hip and 
said what it damn well pleased. Thrasher tuned into 
skate rock right away, and supported the scene fully, 
tipping off readers to tour dates, reviews, etc. Now 
the skatebands had a national ‘zine to let ‘em know 
they weren't alone. 

Skate rock was growing well at that point and 
skate punks everywhere were taking axe in hand and 
making it happen. Skate bands emerged from Athens 
to... (um, well, not Athens, that's something else) 
. «from Boston fo San Francisco, and in 1983 Thrash- 
er released its first in a series of skate rock compila- 
tion tapes. Today there are six volumes available and 
a video ta boot! 

Skate rock, though firmly rooted in thrash, has 
since infiltrated many musical genres. The rockabilly 
sounds of the Kingpins are hot as well as that of the 
rappin’ master of skate, Skatemaster Tate! The Phila- 
delphia -based McShred lent an ear to reggae, then 
tossed the salad with a dash of metal. Dedication to 
the sport is the main ingredient, and gothic rockers 
Drunk Injuns do just that with their new album, Front- 
side Grind (the most intimate of skate manuevers).. 

Touring is never a problem for skate bands because 
they're quite often well-known professional skate- 
boarders. Therefore, the skateboard crowd tum out 
for the gigs, and support the scene. Steve Caballero is 
‘one of the most competitive skaters in the world. 
Steve's first band, the Faction, played to standing- 
room-only crowds across the country. Playing rhythm 
guitar then, Steve is now the lead for Odd Man Out. 
On stick or axe, Cab's in control! Odd Man Out pushes 
skate rock to new heights with their self-titled debut 
release on Beware Records. 

Today skateboarding is bigger than ever. Feared 
and hated by law-abiding citizens, its practitioners are 
usually found on the wrong end of a pointed finger 
and treated as criminals. Skate rock, however, holds 
its own and dictates its own terms. Unaffected by 
mindless, generic rock bands that are commonplace in 
both. alternative and. popular. music. scenes today, 
SKATE ROCK RIPSH! 











—Skot Werner 
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ON ACID 


This Raggedy-Andy fellow, thatchy hair fall- 
ing into his eyes, in white T-shirt, scarecrow 
‘arms poking out, and blue jeans cinched 
tight at the waist and cuffed up over black 
boots, scampers up a rickety fire escape to 
the roof of the building that houses Caroline 
Records. | follow him on bandy legs. I’m 
scared of heights. “You want to put me on 
the defensive here, don’t you?” “Yeah!” he 
laughs, and jumps onto the tor paper. Ur- 
chin. Mary is his name, he says, Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary. 

Itturs out to be, though, a very nice idea; 
the sky is sunny blue, and there’s alate after- 
noon breeze. Mary sits cross-legged and 
slurps Slice. We start to talk. He starts to 
shiver. Not yet spring and Mary, a.k.a. lan 
Hoxley, is here with his band Gaye Bykers 
‘on Acid for their first American tour promot- 
ing the new record, Drill Your Own Hole (on 
Virgin in the UK). All between the ages of 22 
and 24, the foursome from Leicester are in 
New York to check out the territory. If they 
like it well enough, he tells me, maybe they'll 
move here or to the West Coast 

The UK press calls their music ““grebo.” 
“That's lame journalism,” Mary scoffs, “but 
if that means rebelling, then fine. But grebo 
is sexist” He adds pensively, “Though | 
guess we're as sexist as other men are. like 
Frank Zappa. | don’t consider him sexist 


We're political because we're young.” Their 
way-over-budget film, by the same name as 
the record, “is a parody of us getting signed 
and attacks evangelism and music journal 
ists besides,” 

These faux-metal flower children from 
England are not gay, he says, “but we're not 
ridiculing.” He hastens to explain, “We 
identify with minorities.” So too with bikers 
and acidheads, | guess. Mary makes the 
point of slamming a new law being pro- 
posed in Parliament, Clause 28, in which 
“the government is trying fo put through a 
ban on teaching about homosexuality in the 
schools.” 

Allied with fellow Leicesterians Crazy 
Head and Bomb Party, Gaye Bykers pull 
comics, sci-fi and other genre lit references, 
satire, and politics into their raucous, funky 
din. Onstage, Mary is a saber-toothed 
sprite, flailing and galloping about, snarling 
“Get into the groove. . .” Snatches of T. Rex 
and some Marc Bolanisms; a John Lydon 
sneer; a Jagger strut; and messy scissor- 
kicks. Is this scene Babe Beefheart or the 
British Replacements? Pop-colored cut-out 
flowers hang over the band from the club's 
ceiling. Peace and love, y‘all, pretty Mary 
says from his perch atop some amps, croon- 
ing, “I can‘t get no satisfaction..." 

—Barbara O’Dair 


Straight grebos on asphalt: (L-R) Toni, Robber, 
Mary, and Key are not ridiculing. 


Chip Simons 
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MENTAL 


METAL 


Using hypnosis and heavy metal, sports hypnothera- 
pist Peter Siegel induces a hypnotic state and shouts 
his pro-athlete clients into a psyche-simulated, peak- 
performance frenzy. Sid Fernandez of the Mets and 
Mark Hardy of the Rangers experienced career revital- 
ization after working with Siegel. Mets—Dodgers 
games are veritable Siegel stand-offs when Orel Her- 
shiser and Sid Fernandez are on their respective 
mounds. 

Imagining themselves in a game situation, clients 
are reminded of their “power to devastate,” while 
Judas Priest blasts in the background. Siegel elicits a 
state of mind he calls the Zone, which becomes a 
subconscious tool for the athlete's subsequent use in 
games. The night before or on the morning of a game, 
Siegel works with these “have-to” performers over 
the phone, inducing the Zone for intense game perfor- 
mance. “| just tap into the full unleashed capacity of 
the athlete’s ability to dominate. All these guys are 
physical thoroughbreds but 60 to 90 percent of the 
game is mental. Everybody on the court or the field 
has the physical elements, so it’s the person who has 
the mind and the body together that's going to 
dominate.” 

Siegel suggested that | be put under his spell to 
better understand the process. Not one to miss out on 
a good thing, | was smart (or stupid) enough to sub- 
mit. Script in hand, Siegel waxed hypnotic for forty 
intense (and loud) minutes to the sounds of Pink 
Floyd, Judas Priest, and Vangelis(!). Primal stuff, with 
lots of sweating and fist-clenching involved, but over- 
all pretty invigorating. When | snapped out of it, | felt 
. - like I'd been hypnotized. I've never felt so great. 
For more information contact: Peter Siegel, R.H., 444 
Lincoln Blvd. #308, Marina del Rey, CA 90291. 

—Jessica Bendinger 








PUT YOUR EAR TO THE GROUND AND FEEL THE RUMBLE. 
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Feel the rumble. 


Tommy Conwell And The Young Rumblers. “Rumble” 
Produced by Rick Chertoff* 
@| On Columbia Cassettes, Compact Discs and Records. 
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Wt all started with a beer commercial, as things so often do 
these days. But when the giant British brewery Scottish & 
Newcastle chose the presumably merry “Happy Days” by 
‘Aberdeen's the Shamen fo accompany a new campaign, they 
unwittingly landed a bitter anti-Thatcher tirade on the Falk- 
lands War of 1982. This situation was given added poignancy 
‘05 SEN are major contributors to the Tory Party and the Sha- 
men had already released a rather more self-explanatory 
B-side, “She's Shitting on Britai 

“The basic attraction for doing it was political,” explains 
the Shamen’s bass player Will Sin. “We figured that if 





(L-R): Keith McKenzie, Colin Shamen, Pete Stephenso 
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the advert came out on prime time Scottish television, then 
eventually somebody was gonna sus what the song was 
about, and we'd get a reaction.” 

Such subversion was forestalled at the eleventh hour 
when a major newspaper “exposed” the song's reality, forc- 
ing a red-faced brewery fo pull the campaign at a reputed 
loss of one million pounds ($1.8 million). Furthermore, tab- 
loid newspapers delved into the Shamen’s past and present 
‘and soon denounced them as drug addicts, pornography 
freaks, and satanists; for three months this spring the band 
could hardly pick up a British newspaper without reading 
how they were polluting the 
countrys minds. 

All of which would be irrele- 
vant if the Shamen weren't also 
making some of the most excit- 
‘ing and intriguing sounds to be 
found on vinyl at present. Check 
out their hypnotic summer sin- 
gle “Jesus Loves Amerika,” a 
blatant attack on TV religion, 
‘and you will find the ravings of 
Jerry Falwell cut up to a late 
Eighties hip-hop beat, a psyche- 
tune, and some more 
stinging lyrics. 

W's a significant step forward 
from last year’s more conven- 
tionally psychedelic debut al- 
bum Drop, released here on the 
= independent Fundamental la- 
bel. The addition of the beat box 
‘and sampling was a determined 
effort to bring their sound into 
the Eighties. 
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—Tony Fletcher 























Queen 
Beatles 


In 1967 Brian Epstein and Paul McCartney saw Joe Or- 
ton’s hilarious farce Loot, and decided to ask Orton, who 
was then England's most exciting new playwright, if he 
would write a movie for the Beatles. Orion spent an eve- 
ning with McCartney and Epstein, discussing the pro- 
posed screenplay. Orton began to write o script for the 
Beatles that would be a bit more daring than A Hard 
Day's Night. The film's producer, who wos concerned 
about the Beatles’ public image, warned Orton that “the 
boys should not be made to do anything in the film that 
would reflect badly on them.’ 

Up Against It would have had the Fab Four ploying 
odulterers and murderous revolutionaries. In the climax, 
oll four of them are married fo the same woman. 

Epstein rejected the first draft. (Surprised?) No one 
would return the disappointed playwright’s calls until 
months later when director Richord Lester called to set up 
‘an appointment. The day they were to meet, Orton was 
killed by his lover, and the project was dropped 

Theater producer Joseph Papp has bough! the righ!s to 
Up Against Itand plans to bring it o the New York stage 
somelime this fall. Todd Rundgren will record the music 
and Kenneth (Vampire Lesbians of Sodom) Elliott will di- 
rect, Unfortunately, the four main characters will no long- 
er be referred fo as the Beatles. 


iN 


—Glen Rechler 
















For forty-one years Bazooka 
Joe has been amusing us and 
promoting our tooth decay. But 
no one seems to know much 
about him or his gum. No one 
except his personal publicist; Mr. 
Norman J. Liss, and Topps Inc, 
who let us in on a few secrets: 
* The patch over Bazooka Joe's 
eye was added to give a distine- 
five look to the cartoon charac- 
ter. In reality, he has 20/20 vision. 

* Bazooka Joe receives tons of fan mail each 

year. 

* Bazooka bubblegum is manufac- 
tured in a 400,000-square-foot fac- 
tory that is the size of eight football 

fields. 

* There are between 500 and 700 dif- 
ferent comics that have been developed 
‘over a period of years. Topps tries not to 

repeat a joke for a period of five to seven 
years so that the comics are “fresh” for 
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each new generation of youngsters. 
* In addition to Duryea, PA, Bazooka is man- 
ufactured in Argentina, Canada, England, 
Holland, Israel, Mexico, Spain, and Vene- 
zuela. The comic strip is printed in Spanish, 
French, Dutch, Flemish, Hebrew, German, 
Htalian, and English. 

* Bazooka comics printed in French for 
Canadian use are different from comics used 
in France, and Spanish comics distributed in 
Latin America are rewritten to accomodate 
differencesin everyday speech, dialects, and 
idiom: 




















special series done without words 
‘African countries, and another se- 
ries for the Near East, Far East, and Asia. 
* Thousands and thousands of children 
send away for the premiums offered on 
the comics each year. [Ed—But do they, 
get anything back?) 






—Beth Eilers 







“He thinks it’s fine for me to 
make more than he does. 
And he drinks Johnnie Walker.” 











Sleaze! Horror!’Gore! Xerox machines and 
printers everywhere are churning outblood and 
guts in such macabre shapes as Psycho-splat- 
ter, Slimetime, Monstets-A-Go-Go, and my 
own magazine, FILM THREAT. They're popping 
up.all over, in every city, everywhere, And when 
they talk, the movie industry listens. Small 
though some of these ‘zines are, they make de- 
viance as accessible as the corner Xerox 
machine. 

A New York publicist, who chose to remain 
nameless (Jonathan Marder), says these maga- 
zines do have an effect on the horror film indus- 
try. “We keep a careful watch on them. They 
help spread word of mouth about new horror 
films. The kids who read these magazines see 
every one of these films.” 

Fangoria, the full-color daddy of them all, 
has been doing it for years and now their com- 
petition is in the hideous form of the modest, in- 
dependent publisher. 

Every city seems to be plagued with one. De- 
troit has its own xeroxed fanzine, Monsters-A- 
Go-Go, that deals with classic horror, sleaze, 
and recent scare fare. “I wanted to put out a 
horror fanzine that | wanted to read,” says edi- 
tor Scott Mitchell. “I buy Fangoria because it’s 
the only major monster magazine out there. I'm 
not thrilled about the gore aspect of it but I'll 
support any horror mag | can find.” 

And there are a lot you can find. Of the more 
slick of the underground mags there are Cine- 
macabre, Pandemonium, and FILM THREAT. 
Cinemacabre, from Baltimore, Maryland, is 
published infrequently by George Stover. “It’s 
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not a magazine, it’s a\fanzine; that’s a maga= 
zine put out by a fan.” 

Pandemonium, a yearly magazine devoted to 
cult films, killers, and attempted assassins, hails 
from Cambridge, Massachussetts. “Mass mur- 
derers are replacing pro-ball players as focal 
points of youthful fascination," says publisher 
Jack Stevenson. Why put together in one maga- 
zine such notables as John Waters, Divine, 
Squeaky Fromme, Mink Stole, John Gacy, 
Cookie Mueller, Charles Manson, William Bur- 
roughs, and John Hinckley? “They are violently 
in conflict with society—and in a way that kicks 
you in the ass. They are not pretentious. Is Man- 
son an artist?” Pandemonium is printed on 
good poper and has a ten-dollar cover price. 
Why do it in such a quality format? “Ii’s more 
subversive to do it glossy, because if it was done 
ina punk style, with a pulpy feel to it, it wouldn't 
work. It would be too easily identifiable. A 
glossy cover and good paper makes one reflect 
that somebody out there thought these people 
should be presented in a high-quality format. 
And that could be, in and of itself, disturbing.” 

The slick magazine | publish, FILM THREAT, 
was a xeroxed fanzine on cult, underground, 
and independent films before it leaked into the 
mainstream via a credit scam. | would wear my 
only business suit (purchased at Value Village 
for a mere $5) and waltz into printers carrying a 
briefcase, acting very professional. When the 
subject of money came up my retort was, “That 
willbe 30 days credit, |assume?” They assumed, 
and | walked away with the magazines. After 
pissing off just about every printer in Detroit 





Melissa Moseley 





(one threatened to have me arrested unless | 
produced $400 in one hour, and | sold my rec- 
cord collection to come up with the cash), I finally 
convinced a financial backer that FILM THREAT 
was a viable commercial venture as well as a 
film magazine with an edge. The horror column, 
by Creepy Rick of the Detroit band The 3-D Invi- 
sibles, has featured articles on recent gore films 
and notables like Elvira. “Sleaze Cinema of the 
Past,” by C. S. Jones, features a look at exploi- 
tation films from all ages. 

Fanigoria'tecently released a new magazine 
called Gorezone. The magazines are virtually 
the same, concentrating on the gore and horror 
aspects of current feature films. The reasons the 
publishers claim for starting another maga- 
zine? “Because horror is hot right now,” says 
assistant)ipublisher Milburn Smith, “and we 
want fo create our own competition before the 
cheapo publishers try to cash in on the boom.” 

Cheapos are hard to compete with because 
of their underground appeal. As long as there 
are Xerox machines, the cause of horror, 
sleaze, and deviance will never die. It will con- 
tinue to rise like the dead from a Fifties zombie 
flick. Cheap is part of their charm. 

—Christian Gore 








Clockwise from left : From The Unholy (Vestron 
Pictures), From Beyond (Empire), and Street Trash 
(Lightning). 


‘Melissa Moseley 
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INFORMATION 


Leonard Cohen sells more records 
than Michael Jackson in Norway. His 
LP I’m Your Man was number one for 
fourteen weeks. ATwenty-four years 
after its initial release, Elvis Presley's 
soundtrack LP Roustabout has gone 
gold. AThe FBI has arrested evan- 
gelist Mario “Tony” Leyva, the man 
who took Jimmy Swaggart's spot on 
TV, and charged him with four counts 
of providing young boys for prestitu- 
tion and criminal sexual activity. 
Leyva, who's fond of wearing a Su- 
perman costume and calling himself 


MISSED 


/" says he’s immecent. AAmericans cur- 
rently spend $3 billion a year on imported beer, a figure 
which is expected to increase to $8 billion before the year 
2000. R.E.M.'s Michael Stipe has a theory: “People want 
real beer like they want real buildings. American beer 
sucks except for the smaller breweries like Anchor Steam 
and New Amsterdam. The Europeans, especially, under- 
stand quality beer.” A Maybe because the song is critical of 
rock star endorsements, you won't see Neil Young's “This 
Note’s for You’ on MTV. Young's response: ‘MTV, you spineless twerps. You refuse to play ‘This Nete’s for You’ because 
you're afraid to offend your sponsors. What does the “M’ in MTV stand for? Music or money?” A Julie Cefritz of Pussy 
Galore needs a day job. Her last one, which was over a year ago, involved working on “the compact disc hotline in Brook- 
fyn,” and lasted a week and a half (the first week was paid training). Phone all job effers to Yvonne at Caroline Records (212- 
219-1500). AComing worldwide in ‘89: a Julio Iglesias fragrance line for women. A Johnny Clegg and Savuke have 
been expeliled from the British Musicians’ Union (BMU) for “conduct detrimental to the union.” The reason: Clegg lives and 
works in South Africa. Despite support from Winnie Mandela and the United Democratic Front, Clegg was excluded from 
Wembley Stadium’s Mandela concert. The BMU’s decision bers Clegg from performing in the U.K. or on British television. 

AdJoan Baez, who apologized in the mid-Seventies for her activities against the Vietnam War, recently toured Israel on 
another kind of peace mission. During two sold-out concerts Baez performed “Sheeting and €rying,!” a Hebrew song 


Chris Carrot 





protesting repression in the occupied territories, in spite of the promoter’s objections. When one show was broadcast over the 
military radio station, “Shooting and Crying” wasn't. Ain England, Fields of the Nephilim were recent- 

ly questioned by the Nottingham police for pessession of cocaine. The cops were tipped off by a nosy 

sconanbveiion cleaning lady who found a large plastic bag of white powder in the band’s hotel room. After a brief 
er toppen investigation and extensive chemical testing, Fields of the Nephilim were released. What was in the bag? 


ci Michael Jackson. Flour. “We dust ourselves with it,” singer Carl MeCoy explains, “to create a hard-riding cowboy look. 
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If we’re so good, why are we so hard to find? 
a eee 


Unless you’re an audiophile, you’ve probably never heard 
of us. The name is Aiwa. Pronounced “I-WA.” 
ETT iy, 


It’s not that we want to stay small. Otherwise we wouldn’t 
have run this ad. But unlike mass-produced brands we 
keep Aiwa quality up by keeping production quantities 


down. So sometimes there’s not enough to go around. 


For the same reason, we don’t have promotions or give- 
aways. But then again, when was the last time Chateau 

feed 
Mouton Rothschild offered a baker’s dozen? 
LETTE AIT, 


With all this going against us, it’s obvious we must be 
doing something right. 


It’s this: We don’t offer anything less than pure adrenalin 
EEE ILE 


in every Aiwa sound system. Hell no. 
EIT TED 


Find an Aiwa dealer now and listen. Then you’ll know why 
“people in the know” make the extra effort. 
=I, — TTI IE TE: 


Obviously, what we do is more important than what we 


don’t. Aiwa. What a difference! 
ET LE TL TIT i, 
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Richie Stotts of-the;Plasmatics. contributes to CBGB's odor 
vibrations. 





nce upon a time there 

was a club called CBGB 
located on the Bowery in the city of 
New York. In the mid-Seventies, a 
few adventurous bands who 
needed a place to play began 
performing there. A few of these 
bands went on to fame and for- 
tune (Blondie, the Ramones, Talk- 
ing Heads). Others had lasting 
influence though they dissolved 
before achieving wide acclaim 
(Richard Hell and the Voidoids, 
Television, Johnny Thunders). 
Some stunk from the get-go. 
Through it all, the club itself en- 
dured, and acquired enough of a 
legend that today a member of 
Guns N‘ Roses wears a CBGB T- 
shirt in his video to telegraph his 
cool to the MTV viewer. Then one 
day in 1988, a toad crawled out 
from under a rock. In his amphib- 
ian hand was a book: This Ain’t 
No Disco: The Story of CBGB. 

One would hope that the book 
might give some clue as to what 
made this club legendary. Alas, 
this is not the case. The book is 
based mainly on interviews with 
club owner and failed Paramount 
movie idol Hilly Kristal, his family, 
and his staff. A less insightful 
“group” would be hard to find. 
“One thing you have to learn 
about CBGB is that if something 
doesn’t have to exist, it doesn’t,” 
states CBGB security person and 
part-time philosopher Connie 
Barrett. Yet, as if in refutation of 
this very piece of unfathomable wisdom, we have this book. 

Author Roman Kozak cast aside old-fashioned methods of journalism 
such as fact-checking or story correlation and instead simply wrote down 
whatever anyone told him, word for word, until his one hundred and thir- 
ty-three pages were full. Interview the principals of the scene? That's 
been done! Instead, why not interview people who used to be in bands 
with them? Or ex-managers, road managers, publicists, bartenders, or 
. .. women who performed oral sex on the lead singer! Reliable sources 
all, especially if they are the same person. 

Hilly Kristal best sums up the importance of the club (as opposed to the 
scene it gave birth to). “The truth of the matter of CBGB is that it was an 
accident. If it wasn’t CBGB it would've been another place.” Still there are 
reasons for reading this book. For instance, it reveals for the first time just 
why the club smelled so bad in the early days (a combination of cat, rat, 
mouse, and dog excrements, clogged plumbing, “odor vibrations” —Wil- 
ly DeVille’s theory—and the residue of "50 years of Bowery derelicts’’). 

That's about it. There is one good story about a Replacements fan who 
lit rock critic Robert Christgau on fire ('He didn’t like my books”), but 
other than that the book is no more than a confusing jumble of clouded 
reminiscences. 

Some day there may be a book that tells the story of the CBGB scene. 
Hopefully it will have better photos and more poetry to it than this one. 
Meanwhile, find a copy of the 1982 Dell classic Making Tracks: The Rise 
of Blondie by Debbie Harry, Chris Stein, and Victor Bolvis, or pick up 
Lester Bangs’s Psychotic Reactions and Carburetor Dung. Better yet, take 
the ten bucks you might have spent on this book and go to CBGB tonight. 
Maybe Robert Christgau will even be there! Maybe you could light him on 
fire yourself. 


Ebet Roberts 


—Roberta Bayley 
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When your first record contains quirky covers of ten Simon 
and Garfunkel chestnuts and an AOR rendering of Paul An- 
o's “Having My Baby.” the only suitable follow-up would 
be a concept album about a skinhead with the Pledge of 
Allegiance tattooed on his head, who's always talking about 
finding and killing the Grateful Dead. I'm talkin’ ‘bout Doug, 
‘the Coolies brilliant new tour de farce. Not only do Atlanta's 
musical pranksters have their merry way with the rock opera 
genre and skinheads in general, they also pinch the udders 
of such sacred cows as John Lennon, R.E.M., and especially, 
the Who. On the LP's deftest parody, “Cook Book,” singer 
Clay Harper does a Daltrey that even ol’ Rodge would have 
trouble besting these days and drummer Frogg Joguar Me!- 
lonball peppers the toms like Moonie reincamated. “Well | 
stole it/and | sold it/Never wrote it/Said | did,” the song 
starts out and before long it makes you realize how cose 
“Pete Townshend’’is to being an anagram for “pretentious.” 

Though the plot is not as ridiculous as Tommy's, it does 
require an elastic imagination to appreciate. You see, Doug 
is a skinhead who kills a transvestite fry cook and steals her 
‘money, drugs, and a manuscript for a recipe book. Doug sells 
the book to Simon and Schuster and soon A La Dougis a best- 
seller. Though incredibly rich and successful, our combat- 
booted protagonist is not happy. He thinks every cook is out 
‘0 poison him as revenge for his murder of “Pussy Cook,” so 
he stops eating and starts basing. It doesn’t take Agatha 
Christie to figure out how this one ends. That's right, back on 
‘Avenue X. 

“A lot of people, when they first hear the album, don’t 
realize that its a spoof or whatever,” reports guitarist and 
idea man (and husband to former Swimming Pool Q singer 
‘Ann Boston) Rob Gal. Which is exactly why Doug is such 
{great satire. The songs can stand on their own if you don’t 
listen too closly to the lyrics, and who does these days be- 
sides Springsteen fons? I don't know if any skinheads have 
heard it yet. 'm sure there are lots of other records they'd 
rather steal,” Gal said. 

Though the London Philharmonic Orchestra hasn't re- 
tumed their calls, the Coolies recently staged Doug at Atlan- 
ta’s Royal Peacock nightclub. No film is planned, but if there 
was one, Gal would like to see Doug played by Yul Brynner. 
When informed that Brynner has been dead for a couple of 
years, Gal responded, “He'd be perfect, then.” 

—Michoel 





The Coolies are alright: (L-R) Frogg. Jaguar 
Mellonball, Clay Harper, Jeb Baldwin, Rob 
Gal, Teddy Murray. 





don’t eat mect,” says 

country star k.d. lang, 
“and I'm nota Christian and I don’t have 
big fluffy hair, which basically stands 
against a lot of the Americanisms and 
the fundamentalist values on which 
country music is based. But at the same 
time, | understand and appreciate all 
those values, | just see wide, or beyond 
those things. Like, I'm not opposed to 
Christianity, but | see that Buddhism and 
Hare Krishna have a place too.” 

You'd figure Patsy Cline would be do- 
ing a barrel roll in the family plot right 
about now. The most exciting gal singer 
inthe green acres of country music these 
days is a polka-dancing oddball who 
looks less like Lisa Douglas than Eb, 
what with her sawed-off cowboy boots 

isn't even Amurri- 
can, and wants to sing about the g.d. 
Buddha! But this k.d. lang has stepped 
‘onto one steaming American cowpie 
now. She may have started out as a 
beatnik’s performance piece parody, 
‘and might write her name in those artsy 
lower-case letters, but, tofu or not, ole 
k.d’s sliding headfirst into the se- 
quinned polyester mainstream of Music 
City, U.S.A. 


No, not by a country mile, not when 
you're as uncompromising as k. d., not 
even when you've got an “any time” in- 
vite from Johnny Carson and a voice as 
powerful and wide open as a Canadian 
beer belch. In concert, killing them with 
on-her-back torchers and charming 
them with the most infectious smile si 
Dolly's, she’s also got them scratching 
their heads at her flat-top and purple 
cowboy suit. Even after she changes into 
2 cartoony rodeo dress, she’s an enig- 
ma in a genre that kes to know the boys 
from the girls without having to reach 
down the front of their pants. 

Maybe it’s her identification with an 
early heroine, the last Canadian rodeo 
sweetheart, former phys. ed. teacher 

§ Anne Murray. Maybe all this image talk 
s getting k.d. as testy as the folks who 
don't believe her ghostly connection to 
Patsy.”"My success has really spoken for 
itself,” she says, bringing up a “poofy- 
haired” Porter Wagoner as an andro- 
gynous precedent. “You can analyze me 
to death, but it’s just that | grew up as a 
tomboy and | prefer my hair being short 

15 ond | love Nudie suits. Yeah, sure, the 
boys can be attracted to me, the girls 
can be attracted to me, your mother .. 





Shadowlandis why. Two years after her fi 


t big-label record, Angel with a Lariat, 


the Alberta cowpunker put her hard-rocking band, the Reclines, on ice and dusted 
the cobwebs off Patsy's legendary producer Owen Bradley for some old-fangled 
Nashville disc-waxing. The result? An inspired countrypolitan collection of old and 


new “torch and twang” standards, centered on a stunning voice and topped off with 
a benediction from Bradley's surviving honky tonk angels—a rollicking medley with 
Kitty Wells, Loretia Lynn, and Brenda Lee. “It was a pretty magical session,” lang 
recalls, “the end of a dream, the end of the rainbow.” 

But as Shadowland moves up the country charts, Patsy's spiritual daughter is look- 


ing over her shoulder while pushing down the pedal. “Politically, this album is very 
correct. | mean, working with Nashville session players, in Nashville, with Nash- 
ville's most celebrated producer. It's going to be very interesting to see how they 
swallow the next Reclines record,” she says, serious and thoughtful and a little un- 


your uncle, sure. It doesn’t really matter to me.” 

‘Two years into the real thing, k.d. says she’s done a lot of maturing musically but 
tends to keep mining the kitsch and goofing onstage. She’s touring through the sum- 
mer and heading home to Vancouver to cut a new Reclines record in the fall. And 
she'd love to get all wet in that mainstream, surfacing someday as a genuine Country 
Queen—'cept without the makeup and primped 
the beginning,” she says of that country kingdom. “But | think just a matter of time 
‘and hearing me sing and hearing me talk about my sincerity and integrity towards 
country music, thot they really start to appreciate and accept me. 

“| don't think I'm a good old boy, but | think | value what they . . . stand for. The 

ing about me is that | would like to bring the country audiences alittle closer to the 
middle and the people on the left a little closer to the middle, too, and people who 
are too artsy to like country and people who are too country to like art.” 


sure. “I've gotten the first taste of acceptance, but the game’s not over.” 


—Burt Kearns 








[ DODO 


Belore they wanted to be rock stars, they wanted to be something 
else, So the question of the month is WHAT DID YOU WANT TO BE 
WHEN YOU WERE SEVEN YEARS OLD? 

PETER TAREMBA ofthe Fleshtones—"A pleonologist—a 
person who studies dinosaur remains’ 

ROBYN HITCHCOCK—"When I was very small | was going to be 
@ doctor. But later, my only real interest was time travel. When | 
realized that wos impossible, | gave up on the word.” 
Beastie Boy MIKE D—"t never showered, and | wore these por- 
pple pants and a purple vest all the time. | wanted to be in the 
Beatles.” 


BELINDA CARLISLE—“ wanted to be a travel agent.” 


{JACK IRONS of the Red Hot Chili Peppers—“I wanted fo be « 

baby cov bt sig os | dt wont ob foo ew box 
‘where | couldn't move or sit, and then slaughtered, | decided to 

ploy deve.” 

Rapper JUST-ICE—"I wanted to be rich. | did't wont to work, | 

{est wanted to be fuckin’ rich” 

JERRY HARRISON of Talking Heods—“I wonted to be « doc- 

fot | liked the idea of people fokiag their dothes off for me.” 





WAAT GENT WRONG? 








PRINCE—“At 6 | walked into a rehearsal theatre where my father 
‘was rehearsing: he was on stoge surrounded by beautiful women. 
From that moment on | knew what | wanted to do.” 


JON BON JOVI—“A nudeor physicist.” 

SINEAD O’CONNOR—"I wonted fo be a nun.” 

DAVE MUSTAINE of Megadeth—“ight years old” 

JOHN LINNELL of They Might Be Giants—"I wanted to be 
Bingo of the Banana Splits.” 

JOHN FLANSBURGH of They Might Be Giants—“Eugene 
MeCarting” 

MTV VJ CAROLYNE HELDMAN—"I loved ‘The Carol Bumett 
Show and | wanted to have my own show. Not necessarily com- 
‘edy, just ‘The Carolyne Holdman Show’ ” 

LAURIE ANDERSON—"1 wanted to be a horseback ride.” 
SHEILA E.—"ha olymple track renner.” 

JOAN JETT—"1 wanted to be an astronaut.” 


LEMMY of Motirhoad—“All | wanted to do was grow up ond 
chase git. | knew It wos coming, but | wasa’t old enough. | was 
{ost waiting for rock ‘x’ rll to be invented.” 


—Jessiea Bondingor ond Robie Reinbardt 
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ROCK’S SUMMER OF CONSCIENCE 





Tracy Chapman (above) helps spark a 
new era of rack activism. 


For the 72,000 people gathered at Wem- 
bley Stadium on Saturday, June 11, to 
celebrate Nelson Mandela’s birthday, it 
was perhaps the quietest moment of the 
day. Masters of ceremonies Whoopi 
Goldberg and Lenny Henry broke off their 
rabble rousing, leaving the chants of 
“How long?” and “Enough is enough” to 
die down on their own. As the audience 
awaited the next peak of excitement, 
banks of orange and purple floodlights lit 
up a massive mural of Mandela behind 
the main stage. 

Away from the banners and floodlights, 
on the smaller stage, a shy black woman 
sporting short, punky braids carried her 
guitar up to the lone microphone and qui- 
etly proceeded to transfix the crowd, sing- 
ing to them as if they were in her living 
room. Alone with her guitar, she brewed 
the frustration and rage that the other acts 
could only unleash. She provided no 
release. 

The following Monday morning, Tracy 
Chapman’s debut album sold over 
12,000 copies in England, and moved 
into the nation’s Top 10. In the United 
States, it leaped nine spots into the Bill- 
board Top 20, kicking off its swift rise into 
the Top 5. The modern cause concert had 
given birth to its first major star. 

On the surface it seemed like déja vu, a 
socially conscious folkie bringing the 
rock nation together at a massive outdoor 
festival. The energies that had been build- 
ing since the punk burnout, and which 
had intensified greatly this summer, all 
coalesced, and the gap between politics 
and the mainstream was closed. More 
than the established performers, Chap- 
man and her success signaled that rock 
had come full circle to become the voice 
of political conscience. However, under 
the logic of the cause concert, this show 
of conscience was staged as a media 
event. Chapman is now in the unique po- 
sition of validating her audience through 
her success: we can measure our political 
involvement by her chart position. This is 





one part of the curious fallout from the 
new consciousness. 

The model for today’s cause concerts 
isn’t the rent party or Woodstock-type 
festival, but the rock ‘n’ roll commercial. 
The sponsors of both events recognize 
rock’s power to motivate the masses, and 
television’s power to direct that motiva- 
tion. Through context, television shapes 
the meaning of the music. In one con- 
text, a rock song about idealized teen 
love sells soft drinks; in another, it beats 
down apartheid. The event also shapes 
the meaning of the audience’s partici- 
pation. Enjoying a performance becomes 
a gesture of political or humanitarian 
solidarity. 

Atcause concerts, the cause becomes a 
third party in the relationship between the 
audience and the performer, relegating 
each to its role. For the performers, the 
role is to be rock stars, denouncing profit 
in order to come together for a purpose. 
(That, after all, is what a cause concert is.) 
The force of the performers’ statement, 
taken collectively, depends in part upon 
the magnitude of their sacrifice. The role 
of the audience, therefore, is to make the 
performers rock stars, to bolster their 
sacrifices. In return, the stars’ status 
validates the audience’s involvement in 
the issue. 

From Live Aid to the Amnesty tour, 
from Public Enemy to Sting, rock ‘n’ roll 
has launched a new, professional class of 
reformers. It has redefined, or at least 
questioned, the role of the artist in soci- 
ety. The new reformers attack a cause in 
the best Eighties fashion: they make it fa- 
mous. All we have to do is support them. 

Is this activism? Or even conscious- 
ness? Is it the performers’ responsibility? 
And if so, where does this responsibility 
come from? For the next few pages, Little 
Steven, Peter Gabriel, Jackson Browne, 
and a host of others wrestle with these 
questions. Their answers may predict the 
future of rock ‘n’ roll. 

—John Leland 
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Little Steven, Peter Gabriel, 
Jackson Browne, Rubén 
Blades, Nona Hendryx, Billy 
Bragg, Holly Near & Bono talk 
about why rock ‘n’ roll is 
getting active again. 


Little Steven: When you talk about a revolution, 
which is what | am interested in, it doesn’t have to 
be what people used to associate with that word. It 
doesn’t have to be violent; that’s an anachronism. 
It doesn’t have to even be all that much a sacrifice. 
And that’s where people, you see, get afraid. 
Jackson Browne: A door was kicked open with 
Band Aid and Live Aid so that you saw a little bit of 
the rest of the world. Then the door opened a little 
further when you saw that there was apartheid in 
South Africa. Now the door has really been kicked 
wide open because you see that our government is 
involved in a lot of things like selling arms to Iran, 
trading arms for hostages, and diverting money ille- 
gally to wars that really can only be called private 
wars now. 

The important thing is that we see that we are 

part of the world and that we have an interdepen- 
dence with other peoples. And that’s what these 
benefits do. 
Little Steven: We have been basically making up 
for what our governments are supposed to be doing 
but haven't done. Okay? Feeding people in Africa, 
raising money for AIDS research, making people 
aware of the injustice of apartheid and our role in it 
_. dozens of things. It seems that the governments 
have been so bad, so insensitive to humanity that 
most of the concerts end up being to balance that 
out 











Peter Gabriel: We 
can embarrass 
governments into 
action. And we can 
slowly begin to 
change things. 











tions as they march off to fight their wars. 












Little Steven: This 
is political music. 1 
just said it over and 
over until no one 
wanted fo put out 
my records. 


Billy Bragg: Rebellion is intrinsically part of rock 
music. It’s the whole gang mentality, the running, 
around and rebelling in whatever way—because 
of your haircut or the length of your jeans, or the 
political ideas you've got in your brains. 

Peter Gabriel: There is a radical change between 
the peace events of the Sixties— 

which were idealistic, but impo- 





eternal struggle in the capitalist media between 
conscience and cash. | think you either have to go 
for one or the other, and | would rather go for 
conscience. 

Bono: I’m sick and tired of politicians and poli- 
tics—up to there. Forget it. | mean, | think you have 
to be a little weird to get into politics. Right now 
you have politicians who want to be pop stars— 
you might as well have pop stars be politicians. We 
couldn’t do any worse a job. 

Billy Bragg: In ancient Rome, the leaders there pro- 
vided circuses for the masses to keep their minds 
off what was happening around the world. Now 
we've got rock videos. We can sit in front of the TV, 
tune in, turn on, and nod off. Away you go. 

‘The idea that popular culture should be frivolous 
and a piece of fluff is really quite a recent idea. 
Little Steven: You don’t give up your citizenship 
when you become an artist. | think the artist's first 
responsibility is to educate his or 
herself. Then try and pass along 


tent—and the Eighties, which are 
much more physical and practical 
and, | think, better anchored. It has 
a much better chance of making a 
difference. ... This has really 
grown out of the people's move- 


Jackson Browne: | think 
that we are finding out 
that these problems don’t 
go away because you do 
a concert. 


some information or direction to 
their audience. 

Peter Gabriel: It’s always a really 
moving point in the show for me at 
the end of “Biko,” because usually 
the whole place will be up and 


mentand, | think, out of the spirit of 
the freedom of rock music. 

Little Steven: There’s been a sig- 
nificant change in the last four or 
five years. Audiences are not only 
getting used to a certain amount of 
education with their entertain- 
ment, but are starting to look for it. 
They certainly are when they see 
my name. And | think they are 
when they see Peter Gabriel’s 
name or Jackson Browne's name, a 
lot of the rappers, Jim Kerr, U2— 
and it serves as a balance to the 
lack of information they're getting 
from the media. 

Jackson Browne: The media want to measure these 
events in terms of money raised. | really think that 
you have to try and keep them—people who are 
not really cognizant of what you're doing—from 
defining the event. Or you have to become very 
good at manipulating the media. 

Little Steven: In the media, that’s where the battle 
is. That’s where the communication is going to 
happen—where the public opinion is going to be 
effected. That’s where education is going to take 
place. 

Billy Bragg: | think in the end it boils down to the 








Woody Guthr 
1al American folk songs 





singing and chanting. Just in the 
time that I've been singing that 
song—which is six years now—it 
started off that people thought | 
was singing about Sgt. Bilko, and 
now | think that 90 percent of the 
people in the halls know about 
South Africa, know who Biko was, 
and know what it costs to stand up 
for what you believe in. 

If you look at many countries 
around the world you can see peo- 
ple doing the same gig that I’m do- 
ing or any of these other musicians 
are, and they get put in jail for do- 
ing what we do. 

Rubén Blades: So the bottom line is why do people 
do it. There are so many cases like Victor Jara in 
Chile—just to name one—where we tend to do 
these things because, | think, it’s necessary and it’s 
important to present another point of view and to 
keep an issue happening. 

Jackson Browne: | think that there is a benefit burn- 
‘out, or a compassion fatigue, as Geldof called it. It’s 
been said, and | don’t doubt it. | think that we are 
finding out that these problems don’t go away be- 
cause you do a concert. 

Nona Hendryx: | think it’s important for us to stay 








‘The Church promotes what will become 
“the classics” as divine inspications from 
God. As technology advances, popular mu- 
sic becomes more of a force to reckon with. 
1901 
Ragtime jazz develops in the United States. 
‘COMPILED BY BRADBALFOUR AND DANA, 
MAYER 





1932 
Woody Guthrie travels the rails, writing 
“This Lond Is Your Land” and “Pastures of 





performing 
eared from the Library of Congress. The 
gigs are usvally ot union meetings and 
Strikers’ demonstrations. 


1953. 
Pete Seeger and the Weavers blacklisted by 
House Un-American Activities Commi 









1961 
Bob Dylon leaves Minnesota 10 visit Woody 
Guthrie in a New Jersey hospital, remains 
in New York City playing gi 

Folk City on West 4th Street. Jimi Hendrix 
begins to-yor sit in the US. Pratroop 
rps. 








The Freewheelin’ Bob Dylan establishes him 
{2s the promior protest singer withthe songs 
"A Herd Rain's Gonna Fall” ond "Masters 
‘of Wer.” Dylan, Joon Boer, ond Marion An- 
<erson oppeor ofthe biggest civil rights 

‘demonstration in history, at which Martin 
Lather King gives his famous "I Hove a 

Dream" speech. 
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CONSCIENCE: 





Bono: It doesn’t 

matter what side 
you're on. This is 
common sense. 


i 








in contact with each other. That way we can con- 
tinuewhat we start, instead of other people like rec- 
ord companies, corporations, other people taking 
over what we instigate and turning it into some- 
thing that it’s not. 

Peter Gabriel: | get quite angry when | hear about 
this benefit burnout—people being “aided” out— 
because we have a very serious situation in our 
world at the moment and either we can choose a 
world which doesn’t care—doesn'’t think it can do 
anything—or choose a world where people begin 
to feel powerful, begin to feel they can make a 
difference. 

I think that is the most inspiring thing about all 
these aid projects, from Sir Geldof’s initiative [to] 
Sun City, The Conspiracy of Hope, Farm Aid. All 
these different things began to show that people 
can make a difference. We can embarrass govern- 
ments into action. And we can slowly begin to 
change things. And | would rather be living in a 
world that has too much benefit and too much so- 
cial concern, than one that doesn’t give a damn. 
Jackson Browne: The important thing is that we see 
that we are part of the world and that we have an 
interdependence with other peoples. That’s what 
these benefits do. | think that the more they hap- 
pen, the more people will realize that it’s not 
enough to go buy a ticket to a concert which you 
probably would like to see anyway—that the im- 
plication is that you do more. You educate yourself 





Rubén Blades: 
Sometimes it’s 

just a difference 
between life and 
death—not life 
and selling records. 
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and you take an interest. 

Holly Near: If your write a generic peace song that 
just talks about peace and kindness, there is more 
of a tendency for them to be accepted than if you 
really propose solutions or if you put forward some 
kind of analysis of what is causing war or racism or 
sexism. 

You saw that when Little Steven was doing much 
more specific things about South Africa. It was al- 
right to feed the Africans, but when we talked about 
actually wanting the Africans to liberate them- 
selves and take control of their own countries, then 
that was less of a hit than the humanitarian concept 
of just feeding the poor African people. 

Bono: People try to put it across as like propo- 
ganda, that it’s the Left or it’s the Right. It doesn’t 
matter what side you're on. This is common sense. 
Billy Bragg: For some artists, being political is what 
sells their records, for good or bad. Certainly my 
audience is based on political stuff. Nobody ever 
asks me what guitar strings | use or what was I doing 
in my latest video. They all want to know when am. 
I going to think up a good rhyme for “socialism.” 
Holly Near: One of the things that is really hard for 
artists who aren’t well known is that when you offer 
your services people often accuse you of opportun- 
ism—that the only reason you want to do it is to fill 
out your career, It puts you in a very difficult 
position 

Little Steven: It’s still new. A lot of artists were not 
so forward about it just a few years ago. That’s one 
of the reasons why, from the very first moment, | 
just kept using the word ““politics.’” Politics. Yes, 
this is political music. It’s not a bad word. This is 
political music. | just said it over and over until no 
‘one wanted to put out my records. 

It’s nothing but bad for the career. Anybody who 
tells you different doesn’t know what they're talk- 
ing about. 

Billy Bragg: | think everybody—from the artists to 
the people who own gigs, the record producers, the 
radio programmers, the retailers—everybody has 
to confront the decision between conscience and 
cash. Conscience usually ends up coming off the 
worst out of that equation. 

Nona Hendryx: I've had some difficulty with this 
particular issue with one record company, in par- 
ticular with the song “Winds of Change’ that | 
wrote for Winnie Mandela, | was asking the record 
company to release that as a single. Some of the 
feedback I got was that radio was very sensitive to 
political issues. And they did not mean that in a 
positive way. That it was going to be a negative if | 
didn’t release something that was more suitable for 
a black female singer—meaning something more 












90 Transit. 
‘come Chicago). Johnay Cash releases mi 
lion-selling ive album Af Folsom Prison, 

protesting conditions of American prisons. 


lightweight, more geared towards what the format 
is on Top 40 or popular radio. And | find it even 
more difficult with what’s considered black ra- 
dio—that’s there's even less of a possibility of get- 
ting something like that across. 

Rubén Blades: In Miami, nobody plays my records 
since 1982, because the perception is that | am too 
Left. There is no “too Left.” 

In the countries of Latin America, if you do a 
song that is perceived to be political, some guy or 
some guys are going to go to your house and drag 
you out. They're going to shoot you. And that’s it. 
You can't even think about losses of revenue. 
You're going to be dead. 

‘Sometimes it’s good—in terms of career that is— 
and other times it’s just a difference between life 
and death—not life and selling records. 

Peter Gabriel: | really hope young people get a 
sense that they can make a difference in what is 


Nona Hendryx: 
The basic problem 
is to continue. Not 
only for the artist, 
but the audience. 





going on. | think that is the most important thing— 
that they don’t feel victims of the world; that they 
feel in charge of the world, because it’s theirs to 
inherit. 

Billy Bragg: | think pop music can change the 
world. | think it’s a pretty big task—changing the 
world—and a number of people have tried it, 
mostly to the detriment of the world. 

If God had chosen anybody to come change the 
world with a message, he certainly wouldn't 
choose pop musicians, I'm sure. Perhaps carpen- 
ters and people like that. Maybe the sons of 
carpenters. 

But pop music can cross borders and help to fo- 
cus people's ideas. 

Nona Hendryx: To me, the basic problem is to con- 
tinue. Not only for the artist to do it, but the audi- 
ence or the people who are listening to stay 
involved. Not only on the large level, but on the 
small level, in your community, your neighbor- 
hood, your state. s 





Chance” in theie hotel suite. 





‘Hort Perry 


‘entry due fo previous year 
charges, s0 Ono and Lennon continue it in 
‘Montreal, where they record "Give Peace a 


‘August 15-17: Woodstock Festival. Who 


‘September 11: John Lennon announces that ‘Bob Dylan not allowed to play “John 
the Beatles will not ploy to segregated 0 Sed Ta Sellwan Show, Smoth- the fs! gathering, 
diences, as the band readies for Jackson- ers Brothers host Pete Seeger, who sings his Power” is born. Arlo Guthrie performs “Al- 
‘ile, Fide. gation tan "Ws Deny ine ic Renowani” of Newport Fak Feria 
Big Muddy" "The Smothers Brothers fing the dol resistance movement © 
1965 Show" yanked off the air by CBS bigwigs. 1969 


Phil Ochs releases 1 Ain't Marching Any- 
more, Joan Boer founds Institute for Stody 
of Non-Violence, Jefferson Airplane play at 
1 Be-In after Berkeley Vietnam Day rally. 
‘Acid meets politics. 





July 29: Beatles turn down offer to tour 


South Africa. 








Bots atthe Chicago Democratic National 
Convention. Protestors chant "The Whale 
‘World Is Watching” as cops chorge and 
beat crowds later becomes a s00g by 


their fi 





dom Hilton. In May they attempt toc: 
tue the Bed:in in US,, but U.S. authorities 


Jimmy Clif sings “Vietnam.” 
‘Marc 


‘John Lennon and Yoko Ono hold 
“"Bed-In for Peace” in the Amst 











guitarist Pete Townshend smacks Yippie 

ie Hoffman with guitor when Hoffman 
terrupts Who set. Country Joe and the 
ish perform their anthem “I Feel Like I'm 
Fixing to Die Rog.” 
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PRISONER 
OF ROCK 





"a 
Henry Diz 


Johnny Clegg is one of rock’s most 
ardent opponents of apartheid. So 
why are anti-apartheid groups 
trying to silence him? 


The night before this summer's Nelson Mandela 
Concert, Johnny Clegg waited in France, hoping to 
hear some word. He was excited at the prospect of 
performing in tribute to the man who embodies the 
anti-apartheid movement in South Africa. But the 
call never came. For Johnny Clegg and his band, 
Savuka, the Nelson Mandela Concert at Wembley 
Stadium was over before it began. 

Even before Johnny Clegg wrote the political an- 
them ““Asimbonanga (Mandela),’” he had been ar- 
rested more than a dozen times in South Africa for 





Dudu Zulu, left, and Johnny Clegg rise in rhythm. 


Lennons erect 
‘Over! If You Want It" in 





Stevie Wonder, and Archie Shepp 
stor benefit in Detroit to free John 





Lennon plays benefit for Attica prisoners. 


actions considered subversive. His music and cul- 
tural activities have made strong statements against 
apartheid. And although Clegg carries a British 
passport, he’s an honorary member of three Zulu 
clans. But despite his achievements in the face 
of strong odds, Clegg was thrown out of the British 
Musician’s Union (BMU) this past June for living 
and working in South Africa. It doesn’t seem fair. 

“Their concern is to isolate South Africa and 
generate the boycott and bring about the complete 
dismantling and destruction of apartheid, which is 
a very crucial task at this time,” says Clegg. “But 
my commitment is to sing and write about the 
South African experience. We have been divided. 
If there’s one powerful feeling that unites all South 
Africans, it's a spiritual feeling—a yearning for 
wholeness, for totality. We have to start shaping the 
future in the minds of people.’ 

Since his mother brought him to Johannesburg at 
the age of six, Clegg has lived surrounded by tradi- 
tional African music. As a schoolboy he was fasci- 
nated by the Zulu street musicians—hanging 
around with them, absorbing their culture, their 
dancing, and their melodic pastoral music. But be- 
cause he was white, his activities brought harass- 
ment by the police and the scorn of other whites. 

In 1970, Clegg met Sipho Mchunu, a Zulu mi- 
grant worker, and the two became friends, playing 
their music together on the back streets in a part- 
nership that would last nearly 16 years. They 
formed Juluka (Zulu for “‘sweat’’) and began re- 
cording their songs in their own distinctive blend of 
Zulu street music, western rock, and Celtic influ- 
ences. Because of the racial mix of the group, they 
were allowed only limited exposure. Considered 
subversive by whites and insulting to blacks, Juluka 
managed to offend just about everyone. 

When Sipho returned to his father’s tradition of 
cattle farming in 1985 Juluka disbanded. But Clegg 
soon formed Savuka (“we have arisen’) to contin- 
ue his fusion of Zulu umbaqanga music and rock— 
best expressed through the beauty and power of 
Inhlangwini dancing, with Clegg and Dudu Zulu 
moving gracefully on stage in traditional and sym- 
bolic gesture. 

In January of 1988, the BMU charged Clegg with 
conduct detrimental to the union. Their boycott of 
South Africa was absolute. They would not tolerate 
his living and working there. Clegg was promised a 
hearing, though, and felt relieved that he would fi- 
nally be able to present his case. 

“The priorities for me are that I'm in South Afri- 
a,” he says, explaining why he has not followed 
other artists into exile. “I'm writing about the South 
African experience. The band and the music itself 
is what it is because South Africa is what it is now. 
You cannot evade the struggle. You cannot evade 
the problems. You have to go through it, because 
that is part of the truth of the situation.” 

‘One of Clegg’s main concerns is the preservation 
of the South African culture for the post-apartheid 
years. Now, in addition to Clegg, other progressive 
artists are refusing to leave their homeland. “We 
believe that there’s a way of bringing things togeth- 
er,” says Clegg. “A way of bringing cultures, ethnic 
groups, races, classes of people, together into a sin 
gle country. A nation of people.” 

In response, the United Democratic Front (UDF) 
and the African National Congress (ANC) met this 
year to reevaluate the boycott, realizing that a new 
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cultural movement was emerging in South Africa. 
Out of this conference came a system of reviewing 
artists to establish whether they are part of the 
“apartheid cultural apparatus” or are aligned with 
the democratic movement. 

“| was summarily expelled from the BMU— 
without a hearing, without being notified,” he 
says. "I heard a rumor."” When his publisher tried 
to intercede, the union replied that, yes, he was ex- 
pelled and that there was no point in a meeting. 

“1 understand how, when it comes to the boy- 
cot, subtlety has got to go out the window,” says 
Little Steven Van Zandt, whose Sun City protest 
helped spearhead the cultural boycott. “But there 
has to be an exception. The BMU is out of touch, | 
think, with the movement on this. Should South Af- 
rican musicians not make a living? Not tour? Not 
exist? The message is to go into exile? If you want to 
be anti-apartheid, leave the country. What kind of 
message is that?”" 


July 25th was Johnny Clegg and Savuka Day in Los 
Angeles, and 8,000 kilometers away in South Afri- 
ca it was the day his wife, Jenny, gave birth prema- 
turely to their son. Anxious to return home Clegg 
says his first child only strengthens his resolve to 
prepare South Africa for the post-apartheid years. 

“My son is a spur to get involved and to find a 
space to survive and contribute,” he says. “At this 
point in time | feel I've got something to offer and 
I'd like to hang in there. 

“When | go back to South Africa, | go into an- 
other universe. You arrive at the airport and you get 
a feeling that you’ re back here, and already certain 
structures start to come down, certain curtains start 
to fall, certain feelings that you had when you had 
when you were overseas can no longer find expres- 
sion here. You see the immediate effect of racist 
legislation. You can actually see it.” 

“Clegg is risking his life—titerally,” says Little 
Steven. “He is openly and verbally anti-apartheid. 
He’s not subtle about it, you know. This guy’s a 
hero. He’s a fuckin’ hero. He’s done more than 99 
percent of the whole anti-apartheid movement.” 














“ye gota lot of patience,” Clegg says, reflecting 
on his recent setbacks. “Black people in South Afri- 
ca have been waiting a long time. I've got a song 
called ‘The Waiting’ on our album. It’s about the 
fact that we're living in the shadow of the future. 
Not just my personal future as a musician and as a 
human being, but also South Africa’s as a country. 
And | think my mood, at the moment, is summed 
up really aptly in that song.” 


—Mary Keating 
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For Jerry Dammers, all the pieces must have come 
together when he stepped to the microphone at 
Wembley Stadium to sing his anthem, “Free Nel- 
son Mandela.” Throughout the homelands of 
South Africa, small children sing this song in open 
defiance of their government. But in London on 
June 11, before a crowd of 72,000, with another 
one billion people tuning in worldwide, Dam- 
mers’s poignant words were lost. His mike went 
dead. 

The intent couldn’t have been clearer: the Nel- 
son Mandela Freedom at 70 campaign, a five- 
week-long series of demonstrations, kicked off by 
a sold-out concert in Wembley Stadium. The con- 
cert itself was broadcast in 60 countries. It was 
the biggest event of its type ever, a specifically 
political concert nearly the size of Live Aid. But 
the day’s many successes have been shadowed by 
controversy. 

“What aired in the United States was nothing 
more than a concert,” says Little Steven Van Zandt, 
who led a performance of “Sun City.” “The Fox 
network] edited all of the political content out. 
There is no way that these artists would have come 
together if it were not to free Nelson Mandela. The 
show they aired would have cost them millions and 
millions in contracts. And they even changed the 
name.” 

‘Anumber of the musicians are now looking back 
at it as a lesson in the limits of a modern day cause 
concert: the scale, amount of compromise, degree 
of politics and coordination with other activities, 
and the degree of the artists’ control. But the larger 
issues are censorship, corporate influence, and 
money. 





With a middle name that means “stirring up trou- 
ble,” Nelson Rolihlahla Mandela may just be living 
out his destiny. He left his home in Transkie at 22 to 
become a lawyer in Johannesburg rather than a 
tribal chieftain. He joined the African National 
‘Congress in 1944 and soon established the ANC 
Youth League. Dedicated to the cause of equal 
rights and opportunity, Mandela advocated non- 
violentdefiance of the government's apartheid, But 
he was soon jailed for treason along with 156 oth- 
ers, shortly after his ideals were adopted by the 
nongovernment Congress of the People in 1956. 
By the time he was acquitted in 1961, the ANC, 
frustrated by its long, fruitless struggle, had formed 
a military wing, Umkhonto we Sizwe (MK). Man- 
dela went underground, finally leaving South Afri- 
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ca to press the leaders of other nations for help, and 
to undergo military training. When he resurfaced 
he was captured and eventually convicted for his 
part in a 1961 labor strike. In 1963, he was grouped 
with seven others for the now-famous Rivonia Tri- 
als and sentenced to life imprisonment for treason. 


“We the people will no longer 
tolerate the terrorism of the 
government of South Africa.” 


Today, the South African government considers 
Nelson Mandela the greatest threat to its stability. It 
is illegal to publish his photograph or to quote any- 
thing he has ever written or said. 


THE IDEA 


The idea was Jerry Dammers’s. In July, 1983, he 
had gone to Alexander Palace to see Hugh Mase- 
kela and others in England’s first major anti-apart- 
heid event, Africa Sounds. From reading the 
leaflets he'd gathered, Dammers wrote the words 
to “Free Nelson Mandela” and recorded the song 
with his band, Special AKA, the following year. In 
the Spring of 1986, he formed England’s Artists 
Against Apartheid and set his sights on organizing a 
large scale concert to mark Mandela’s 25th year of 
imprisonment: August 5, 1987. 


THE PLAN 


As with most plans, the difficulties in arranging the 
concert became clear immediately. Dammers 
called in Mike Terry, the director of the Anti Apart- 
heid Movement, who in turn called in Tony Hol- 
lingsworth at Elephant House Productions. By 
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early last summer, the three of them decided to 
push the event back one year, tying it in with Man- 
dela’s 70th birthday. One possibility was to stage 
the concert in early summer, make a video, and get 
it aired on Mandela's birthday, July 18. 


THE DEAL 


The networks wanted no part of the video special. 
But Alan Yentob, the new comptroller of BBC2 
television, offered to air the concert live. Knowing 
that it was potentially a controversy-charged ex- 
travaganza, Yentob felt it would bolster his strug- 
gling network’s ratings. He won the backing of the 
test of the BBC board and the deal was struck. The 
project was made public in March. 

With a prestige network involved, Elephant 
House had no trouble selling the broadcast rights 
worldwide. By June, 60 countries around the world 
were licensed to air the extravaganza—including 
Soviet Television and the Fox network in the Unit- 
ed States. 


THE LINEUP 


Late last summer, Simple Minds’ Jim Kerr agreed to 
play and soon brought on Dire Straits. By April, 
when the second public announcement was made, 
they were joined by South African exiles Hugh Ma- 
sekela and Miriam Makeba. Kerr and Dammers 
called in favors, and Winnie Mandela sent letters to 
Stevie Wonder and a few other performers. But 
Tony Hollingsworth of Elephant House took over 
the majority of the recruiting. 

With an understanding of how best to market the 
show worldwide, Hollingsworth brought in the 
biggest acts he could find. He also knew that the 
BBC, a state-sponsored organization whose charter 
censured politics, would nottolerate flagrant activ- 
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ROCK AGAINST RACISM 


A bit of background is in order: It’s London, sum- 
mer of '76, and widely separated threads of cause 
and effect are coming together to make history. Ina 
huge city sweltering under the onslaught of an un- 
precedented drought and heat wave, racial ten- 
sions are at an all-time high (sound a bit familiar, 
maybe?). Unemployment is high and the economy 
is failing, The fascist National Front is on the march 
in immigrant communities, claiming that the hap- 
less Asians and East Indians they victimize are 
somehow at fault for domestic joblessness. In this 
treacherous environment, such a simple thing as 


skin color becomes a taunt and a challenge to the 
workless whites, for whom“bringing home the ba- 
con” has of late consisted solely of waiting on the 
dole queue. The fascists march and speechify, in- 
spiring young skinheads to hurl bricks through 
Asian shop windows as vent to their rage. Arson 
and beatings are the order of the day as the Queen’s 
Jubilee arrives, and the official attitude is laissez- 
faire: not a finger is lifted to stop the marauding 
neo-Nazis. 

There's your background. Meanwhile, of course, 
a mutant virus called punk rock is erupting onto the 


scene. The same anger and anomie that gives rise 
to the skinheads’ terror finds very different expres- 
sion in the music of the Clash, the Sex Pistols, Sham 
69. And suddenly anything seems possible: punk 
demolishes the barriers of the pop-kultur ghetto. 
Above and beyond the self-declared vitality of 
these bands or their music is something far more 
positive: a real do-it-yourself ethic, a street-level 
modality of urban guerrilla agitprop. Almost unin- 
tentionally, the punk explosion gives renewed 
credibility to its bastard heritage of direct Dada ac- 
tion and Paris ‘68 combat surrealism, 

The energy swirling around the punk scene 
encourages what had been up until now a disor- 
ganized little bunch of idealistic left-wing noise- 
makers, who want to take a stand against the Na- 
tional Front. They form almost accidentally, in the 
aftermath of Eric Clapton’s onstage endorsement of 
afiercely nationalist, racist politician named Enoch 
Powell. Seven disenfranchised artists, more or less 
led by the photographer Red Saunders, sign a 
scathing denunciation of Clapton and mail it off to 
the leading British music papers (NME, Melody 
Maker, Sounds). Within a week, the nucleus of 
Rock Against Racism exists. 

The threads converge. Bringing together artists 
and Rastafarians, trade-unionists and skate- 
boarders, lesbian separatists and black nationalists, 
RAR becomes an exuberant and effective response 
to the NF’s racial terror. Rather than a narrow, bor- 
ing political agenda, RAR adopts the idea that in 
diversity, humanity can find unity—and strength. 
With the slogan, “Reggae, soul, rock ‘n’ roll, jazz, 
funk, and punk: OUR MUSIC!” they lay claim toa 
long and unbroken tradition of relieving suffering 
through celebration. And in doing so, they expose 
a critical flaw in the National Front’s arithmetic of 
racial diffraction: life would be kinda BORING 
with only white, Protestant, British types around. 
The NF suddenly looks a lot less appealing to the 
youth, what with all their yammering about the 
British Way of Life and Racial Purity while the folks. 
over this side of the street are having themselves a 
hell of a party. 

‘And a party is what was finally needed to drive 
the point home. Even through the escalating tide of 
anti-Asian violence that marred 1977 and 1978, 
even-through the chaos of the ‘78 elections, in 
which the National Front makes significant inroads 
in the East End's white working-class enclaves, 
RAR keeps organizing, keeps planning. The first 
RAR/Anti-Nazi League Carnival is held in London 
‘on April 30, 1978, with a lineup including the 
Clash, the Tom Robinson Band, Steel Pulse, and X- 
Ray Spex. Hippies, punks, even skinheads all show 
up—and here's the crucial part—not so much 
even to hear the music but to make a stand. Unlike 
Live Aid or the Conspiracy of Hope or anything 
since, the RAR Carnival is about community, and 
what happens when very different kinds of people 
come together with a common goal. 

The nascent energy of the Carnival is put to good 
use. A fanzine called Temporary Hoarding is start- 
ed up, to put out the RAR message of unity and 
strength. It’s a heady blend of cut-up xerox art, poli- 
tics, band interviews, and photography. At the 
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SILENCE=DEATH 


Around the world, rock music has 
played a central role in raising both 
funds and awareness about AIDS. 
From Central Africa, where Kenya's 
leading act was number one for 
months with a government-sponsored 
safe-sex rock song—to the UK., 
where International AIDS Day was 
publicly supported and promoted in 
all media by such rock performers as 
the Communards, Paul Weller, Jim- 
mie Sommerville and Richard Coles, 
Sade, Alison Moyet, and Tom Robin- 
son—rock is doing something vital: 
raising public awareness about AIDS 
and encouraging behaviorial change 
and safer sex practices. 

But not in the United States. 

Animals, plants, and censorship, it 
seems, are much safer objects of so- 
cial affection with America’s rock 
stars than the affliction and death of 
their own people—of thousands of 
gay men, IV drug abusers, hemophi- 
liacs, other people with AIDS (PWAs), 
and their families. 

Notone major rock benefit for AIDS. 
has taken place here, except for Ma- 
donna’s Madison Square Garden con- 
cert for which the proceeds went to 
the American Foundation for AIDS 
Research. 

A few other individual artists have 
made some efforts. Huey Lewis donat- 
ed $250,000 to AIDS education in the 
medical profession when his agent 
died of AIDS. Cyndi Lauper has donat- 
ed money to various AIDS organiza- 
tions. Bob Mould of Hiisker Di: got 
Laurie Anderson, Philip Glass, and 
William Burroughs to donate their 
share of royalties from John Giorno’s 
Smack My Crack album (Giorno Poet- 
ry Systems) to the Buddhist AIDS pro- 
ject. But no major artist, promoter, 
‘manager, agent, or record company 
has yet followed the example of Fash- 
ion Aid and Classical Aid, or Dionne 
Warwick, Patti Labelle, Elton John, 
Gladys Night, and Clive Davis—and 
produced a major rock fundraiser for 
AIDS research and services to PWAs 
in the U.S. 

Even though Klaus Nomi, the B-52s’ 
Ricky Wilson, and Hibiscus are well- 
known to have died of AIDS—even 
though Sylvester and Michael Callen 
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have publicly declared themselves as 
musicians living with AIDS, the rock 
industry continues to do nothing 
about AIDS. 

Why? 

Fear, | would say. 

Fear of being thought of as a homo- 
sexual. One gay A&R person told me, 
“1t would kill any metal group to be 
thought of as queer.” 

Fear of disrupting the myth of the 
classic rock ‘n’ roll lifestyle revolving 
around sex and drugs. AIDS is a sex- 
ually transmitted disease. AIDS is a 
blood-borne disease. These facts 
seem to scare the shit out of the image 
makers in the corporate rock ‘n’ roll 
world. 

Rock has always stood for rebel- 
lion—a cry for individuality. AIDS is 
about death. AIDS is about sex and 
drugs. AIDS calls for individual re- 
sponsibility. Here is where rock can 
be a significant force in educating 
young people in the U.S. 

But record companies, managers, 
and agents who do not want to upset 
the money machine and change their 
artists’ images have managed to un- 
dermine every single attempt to bring 
together major rock musicians for a 
major AIDS fundraiser. 

Fortunately, times are changing. 
Rock artists are starting to write about 
AIDS—Alex Chilton’s “No Sex,” for 
example, and Charlie Murphy's “Love 
Glove.” They're beginning to catch 
up with the rap and dance artists who 
have been singing candidly and loud- 
ly about AIDS for a long time. 

Warner/Elektra/Atlantic is produc- 
ing a series of Public Service An- 
nouncements for network TV aimed at 
educating teenagers about AIDS. Art- 
ists include Peter Gabriel, Madonna, 
Anita Baker, Rubén Blades, and Ice-T. 
But the only American act that could 
be called rock, will be the Chicano 
group Los Lobos 

Rumor has it that Bill Graham, be- 
cause of the death of his longtime 
press aide, has been talking to musi- 
cians about an AIDS benefit tour to 
follow the Amnesty Tour. But so far, 
here in America, no Sting or Peter Ga- 
briel has emerged to take the 
leadershi —fim Fouratt @ 
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orn in 1937 in Bakersfield, California, toa 
pair of Dust Bowl refugees who were living in a 
boxcar, Merle Haggard recalls that his earliest 
memory is of “some big long oil trains that would 
pull out from the oil fields south of where | lived at. 
Itwas a steam engine in those days. I'd put pennies 
on the track and watch the trains flatten ‘em.’” 

It wasn’t long before watching the trains turned 
to hopping them. Haggard’s lonesome ways began 
shortly after his father died of a brain tumor, leaving 
Merle to drift in and out of a series of odd jobs, 
ranging from short-order cook and migrant worker 
to potato-truck driver. Living hand to mouth on the 
right side of the law isn’t easy, so he began working 
both sides of the line. 

Alter landing in San Quentin at 19, Haggard saw 
the writing on the wall. But that experience helped 
shape the man, making him into a rugged individ- 
alist who doesn’t give a damn what anyone thinks 
of him. 

In the Seventies, he balanced his hell-raising 
with his overt patriotism, striking a reactionary 
nerve with the terse “Okie from Muskogee.” When 
Haggard sang that song, a collective sigh of relief 
could be heard from those who were worried the 
American Dream was on its way to extinction. 

Now 50, Haggard still loves Old Glory, but finds 
himself questioning what this country stands for. 
Hassles with the I.R-S. and a decaying national im- 
age worry the singer who's always been a conser- 
vative voice in trying times. 

Shaking his head as he sits in the back of a red- 
wood-paneled Silver Eagle tour bus, Merle Hag- 
gard considers the future and isn’t sure what to say. 
He’s on the road now partially because of tax prob- 
lems, but also because he still loves both the music 
and playing with his band, The Strangers. 








Why do you think people relate so strongly to your 
songs? 
Because everybody hasa little bit of songwriter and 
a little bit of guitar player in them. Everybody 
knows the D chord and how to put words that 
thyme down on paper. 

Ido that, too. | just write about the kind of things 
that happen to everyone—and it sounds like some- 
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and truest voice. He’s never looked back. But he’s never forgotten. ... Interview by Holly Gleason 
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thing that might've happened to them, too. 

How did you begin writing songs? 

It was always necessary. From the time | was in the 
fourth, fifth grade, it would be on my report cards, 
only the teachers would call it staring out the win- 
dow. But what | was doing was trying to write 
songs. 

How old were you when you started running away 
from home? 

Eleven, the first time. Me and a kid named Billy 
Thorpe decided we wanted to ride a freight train. 
We went to Fresno. We were only gone 24 hours 
when we got picked up. Then we got thrown in 
what they used to call a detention home and stayed 
24 hours until our parents came to get us. 

Were you running away or just curious? 

1 was just running. | didn’t want to be around the 
house because my mom was a widow, and | was 
kinda like an only child, since | was a belated hap- 
pening. | just felt in the way, so | wanted to get out 
and get on my own. 

Were you always into country music? 

Nah. | was into all music. | grew up listening to 
what everybody else did: Bing Crosby, Frankie 
Lane, the Andrews Sisters, Frank Sinatra, Dean 
Martin, Elvis Presley and Fats Domino, Bob Wills 
and Ernest Tubb, Eddy Arnold, some big band 
groups like Harry James, Billie Holiday, Emmett 
Miller. | just like the best of everything there is. 
Then how’d you get into country music? 

I didn’t. We just make our music and they play it on 
country stations. To be honest, | don’t see a lot of 
similarity between our music and the other stuff 
they play. 

When you started out then, were you playing 
country? 

There were three nightclubs in Bakersfield at the 
time, so we played everything. We played rock ‘n’ 
roll—Elvis, Fats Domino, Chuck Berry. And we 
played country music—Lefty Frizzell, Marty Rob- 
bins, Johnny Cash, Jimmy Reed. 

We did it all and we still do. It’s like that line in a 
Willie Nelson song that goes, ““ . .. We danced to 
Bob ls, polkas, and waltzes, as the beautiful 
time slipped away... .” 

You eventually signed with Tally Records. What 
were you hoping to accomplish then? 

| was just trying to make a living, working in the 
nightclubs as a player, playing guitar and bass. 
Back in those days, a lot of musicians and groups 
would interchange. 

I'd work the Blackboard tonight. Tomorrow, | 
might work the Lucky Spot. Play bass over there, 
guitar at the other. We had three or four different 
bands that would all interchange and we'd play 
anything from the hottest country tune to the best 
rock ‘n’ roll. You had to be able to do that—and all 
1 was trying to do was be good enough to fit into the 
clique, which was real hard to get into. 

1 was the new guy in town. I'd just got out of 

prison and I didn’t have a lot going for me. | was 
cocky and young, got into trouble and all that shit. 
Yet, somehow, | managed to hang onto some jobs 
around there until | got my act cooled down to 
where people could accept it. 
There’s a story about your landing in solitary con- 
finement for brewing beer in your cell. Is that true? 
(Laughing) Well, not exactly. You have to under- 
stand San Quentin is like a beehive with the cells 
being the holes in the hive. But there's also a yard, 
some industrial areas, and some domestic areas, 
like kitchens and laundries, because it’s the only 
way to house that many men reasonably. And be- 
cause you've got all that within the confines, 
you've got all the necessary components for mak- 
ing beer: potatoes, sugar, even malt now and then. 
It’s just a matter of knowing how to get it. 
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But, the deal is, | wasn’t brewing the beer—I was 
the one selling it. I was selling cigarettes and beer 
‘on the black market in prison, so | was a pretty big 
deal and a rich guy. 

It was a good deal: My cell partner was making 
the beer and I was selling it. | was also getting some 
of the things needed to make beer, like sugar and 
big tin cans from the laundry. Sometimes, I'd even 
be able to get him some apples or oranges which 
was great because fruit beer is really good. 


“My cell partner was making 
the beer, and | was selling it. 
Somehow, | got drunk on my 
own beer, and that’s how | got 
thrown in jail while in prison.” 





Somehow, | got drunk on my own beer and that’s 
how | got thrown in jail while in prison. You see, 
you have to show your privilege card to get from 
the upper yard to the lower yard where you could 
play basketball or just move about a lot more free- 
ly. You get privileges if you stay out of trouble, do 
your work, that kind of thing. 

Well, | was on my way up from the lower yard 
when this guard in one of the towers puts a .33 on 
me and yells, “Stop right there!” I was drunk and | 
guess he noticed. So, they put me in solitary for 
seven days. 

At San Quentin, isolation is right next to death 
row. I spent seven days there, all by myself. While | 
was in there, I had a chance to think about what | 
was doing and that was when I decided that when 
they let me out, I was going to make a line for the 
door. 

In ten years, you went from being a parolee to be- 
ing country music’s Entertainer of the Year. When 
you look back on that time, what stands out? 
Things were happening so fast, all | remember is 
chaos. Everything we did seemed to be right. | was 
writing songs. We had nine Number Ones in a 
row—and then came “Okie from Muskogee.” 

That was right in the middle of Beatlemania 
when everybody was getting off the labels because 
they weren't paying no attention to ‘em because all 
the pressing plants in the world were pressing Bea- 
tles records. And | had a platinum record right in 
the middle of all that! 

So when you got out of prison, you went back to 
Bakersfield and started playing. Who were you 
playing with then? 

Fuzzy Owen; Louis Tally; Don Markum, who plays 
with me now on saxophone; Red Simpson; Johnny 
Barnett; Tommy Collins. Bonnie Owens was 
around then and Jelly Sanders, Herb Pinson. There 
was a whole scene of musicians—Ferlin Huskey, 
Willie Mies, Bill Wood. 

They were all up around Bakersfield and they 
were all children of the Dust Bow! migration period 
which took place during the Depression and 
drought periods. They'd all come out from Missou- 


ri, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas—all from where 
the Dust Bowl had hit the most severely. 

They moved South, where there was the most 

food, because if you could pick up enough food off 
the ground, you'd be able to eat and live. These 
kids, these little soulful white children all came out 
of Bakersfield. The Bakersfield sound never was as 
country as the Nashville sound. It’s always been 
rockabilly, that’s what itis. Listen to Elvis and listen 
to my records . . . it’s the same kind of thing. 
Was there any animosity between Bakersfield and 
Nashville? 
No. | don’t think either was recognized as being 
what they are now. Music City wasn’t called Music 
City yet. Country music hadn't—I think |had a line 
ina song called “That's the Way It Was in’51” that 
went, “Country music hadn’t gone to New York 
City/And a thing called rock ‘n‘ roll was yet to 
come.” 

That's the period you're talking about and I don’t 

think anyone really realized what was going on. 
Was there ever a point when you knew you were 
successful? 
Actually, it’s showed up twice over the last 25 
years, that peak of success. I’ve seen it two times in 
my career. The second time was in 1980, about ten 
minutes before my third wife sued me for divorce, 
and I'd actually got all my bills paid off. | was finally 
set, when | got hit with that divorce which, it turns 
out, she'd been planning for two years. 

Ithappened for the first time in 1970, just prior to 
the other divorce. Things really started going well, 
everything was paid off, and my wife decides to sue 
me. 

It seems like there’s a definite correlation between 
strife in your personal life and periods of success. 
Well, | don’t know. But there’s fixing to be another 
‘one and it looks like I'm fixing to be successful 
again. 

When you write, do your songs come from person- 
al experience? 

‘Well, a lot of the things I write songs about are not 
necessarily that close to home. But they're not that 
far from home, either. 

Take a song like “Hungry Eyes.’" | did actually 
spend a couple nights in a canvas-covered cabin. 
‘And I've also done a lot of bumming around, living 
in labor camps when | was a teenager. 

What's the most important thing you've learned? 
That honesty is everything | first thought it was. 1 
mean, if there's anything we got out of all those 
Saturday afternoon Roy Rogers movies, it was that 
the good guy always wins. Somehow, Istill believe 
that no matter how it's sifted, the cream will still 
rise to the top. 

Does that honesty play a role in your songwriting? 
1 think writing songs, they either come from my 
heart or they seem to come in on some frequency. 
There are some songs that really just come through 
me. 

Then how did you come to write “Okie from 
Muskogee’? 

It was a serious time in America, a period when 
there were lots of serious disagreements. Things 
that had been accepted for years suddenly weren't 
accepted any more . . . and that part of it, | agreed 
with thoroughly. | liked that. 

But the thing that bothered me was that some of 
the people known as longhairs were burning the 
American flag. It wasn’t popular to be patriotic 
then. | had a brother who was a Marine and | grew 
up saluting the flag. | believed in it, | really did. So, | 
just didn’t go along with 

I didn’t give a shit how long their hair was. But 
the fact that the ones with long hair were the ones 
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up from the very first time he stepped 





onstage. He’s taken country music 

to places it’s never been. Electrifying 

every audience he eversang in front of. Buenas Noches From A Lonely Room 
is Dwight Yoakam’s new album. 
Featuring his band, the Babylonian 
Cowboys, and special guests Buck 
Owens, Maria McKee and Flaco 
Jimenez. It’s great country music. 


And a whole lot more. 
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Db: expect anything from the 
Sugarcubes, We will let you 
down in the end,” declares Einar, a 
smug, inquisitive expression on his 
young face. Einar Orn appears to be 
the leader of this Icelandic band 
though his voice on the debut LP 
Life’s Too Good (Elektra) is hardly as 
striking as that of Bjork, the porcelain 
doll. Bjork has the wisdom and elo- 
quence of an elder and the uninhib- 
ited mannerisms of a child. As she 
speaks, she twirls a pair of blue plastic 


sunglasses with a delicate hand, in- 
specting everything with ageless 
eyes, 

“We read all these papers from 
abroad with huge color pictures of 
ourselves and we just laugh,” she 
says, shaking her head, causing the 
exaggerated rat’s nest to move. “It’s 
something that’s going on in another 
galaxy. We can’t connect ourselves to 
it. 

The Sugarcubes were born two 
years ago, on the eighth of June, 





1986, at 2:50 p.m.: the same day and 
time as the son of Bjérk and her hus- 
band Thor, who plays guitar in the 
band 

“We started a new life with this 
baby boy,” explains Einar. “We just 
decided not to torture ourselves, just 
decided to have fun, just decided— 
the Sugarcubes! To amaze our- 
selves.” As if on cue, Bjrk blows on 
the top of a bottle, making a loud, 
deep whistle. Einar, in a white T-shirt 
with black markings drawn across a 


From atop 
Iceland's 
snow-capped 
mountains, 

the Sugarcubes 
conquer 

the world. 
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small but commanding frame, con- 
tinues, saying, “Everybody thinks it’s 
our duty to fulfill their prophecy.” A 
nerve is struck in Bjork, standing 
against a wall in glitter tights and util- 
ity boots. She spits, “We are not 
servants.” 

All of the band's members came 
out of Iceland's rock ‘n’ roll scene—a 
scene that didn’t even exist until 
1981. But while others who played in 
the tiny club circuit struggle to emu- 
late what is already working on the 
charts, the Sugarcubes aspire to cre- 
ate something entirely different. In 
spite of their late-Seventies influ- 
ences, their music is an independent 
interpretation, enhanced by the con- 
trast of Einar’s demonic voice and 
Bjdrk’s insistent longings. Their music 
and lyrics mix truth with fantasy, 
while burdensome insight flirts with 
madness; pain collides with joy; short 
stories are told in a stranger's voice, 
laughing as it recounts; and five little 
people do exactly as they please. 

In Reykjavik, the Sugarcubes have 
their own company, Bad Taste, of 
which they are all employees. It was 
inspired by the words of Pablo Pi- 
casso: “Good taste is the enemy of 
creativity, the killer of creativity.” In 
addition to signing other Icelandic 
bands, Bad Taste publishes many 
works of poetry, and is currently in 
preproduction on a film. But mostly, 
the company challenges its founders; 
the first article of their self-composed 
manifesto proclaims ‘World 
Domination or Die.” 

While in America for the first time, 
preparing for their late summer tour, 
the Sugarcubes sit scattered in a big 
room drinking beer, a pleasure that is 
prohibited in Iceland until 1989 
Their little hands play with each can 
of Budweiser as they analyze their 
success and wonder at New York's 
“tall houses.” 

If such tall buildings existed in Ice- 
land, they'd always be capped with 
snow. “It would be like they were all 
wearing pointed hats,” Bjork imag- 
ines. “That would be charming, 
wouldn't it.” Thor and Einar, sitting 
back in their chairs and opposite 
Bjork, silently agree. 

After eating Indian food with her 
fingers, chewing each bite like a baby 
goat, Bjork admits that she is ambiva- 
lent towards having been dubbed the 
Next Big Thing. “What would you do 
if someone in New Zealand decided 
that you were the most beautiful per- 
son in the world? And you would get 
magazines once in a while with full 
covers of you. They would come over 
to this place and take pictures of you 
and you would say, ‘Alright, | like it. 
I'm not against it.’ But what would 
you feel about it? It’s not your prob- 
lem, it’s their problem. I’m not saying 
that you're not beautiful; I’m not say- 
ing that we're not a good band, We 
are a good band. But the world we 
know is Iceland, so if we get the front 





cover of Melody Maker, we don’t 
know of what worth it is.” 

“We are also asking, ‘Who defines 
good taste?’ "says Einar, furrowing his 
brow. “We are challenging the com- 
mon concepts lof the acceptable] and 
saying, ‘why are they not unaccepta- 
ble?’ ” The diminutive Thor inter- 
rupts: “We are saying that everything 
is possible.” 

Because they are so self-contained 
and have the kind of artistic confi- 
dence that is seldom built in a life- 
time, the Sugarcubes seem almost 
untouchable and, at times, disdain- 
ful. However, they do like to wander 
around in the audience before a 
show. Bjdrk recalls encountering a 
pair of boys who had painted her face 
on the backs of their leather jackets. 
When they approached her, they did 
not speak, simply stared into her eyes 
and turned around to show the degree 
of their obsession. “They were pro- 
bably expecting me to just fall on my 
knees and say, ‘Will you marry me?’ ” 
she recalls with distaste. “I just be- 
came scared—and angry. What right 
has he got to paint a picture of me on 
the back of his leather jacket?” 

“He's got every right,” Thor an- 
swers soberly, then continues with 
the band’s familiar caution, “but he 
hasn’t got the right to expect anything 
from you.” 

To Einar, these are the constraints 
of celebrity. Through the smoke of his 
everpresent cigarette, he exclaims, “I 
am alive and | am not a pop star!” 
He considers self-mutilation as an al- 
ternative to submitting to someone 
else’s demands. “But we will stop be- 
fore we start mutilating ourselves.” 
Each Sugarcube watches the other 
with fascination as if they'd never 
met, but in this room, as they talk, it 
seems that they've been together for a 
million years. 

Through different eyes, the Sugar- 
cubes see differently. They are small 
but not simple. They're philosophers 
but not prophets. They’re sublime but 
not lofty. They speculate but do not 
conclude. For now, they have sub- 
mitted to a calling, their version vastly 
different than what's passed before. 

“Before this happened,” Bjork 
says, kneeling on her chair, “we had 
good lives in Iceland; we still do. 
We're not leaving Iceland. That's 
what keeps us sane. That’s why we'll 
never become the things the press 
wants us to become.” Suddenly, the 
Next Big Thing makes a few snorting 
pig noises with her nose. 

“We are not here for adoration or 
admiration,” Einar insists. “ We're not 
going to allow ourselves that vanity.” 
Bjork, meanwhile, wriggles restléssly 
in her chair, a tattoo of a spoked 
wheel visible through pink chiffon, 
but she is not anxious. “I could so eas- 
ily bea happy farmer in Iceland,” she 
says, chin held high, gazing at Man- 
hattan, out beyond the window's 
glass. 
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FURY, FEAR 
PHILOSOPHY 


Understanding Mike Tyson 
By Norman Mailer 


Asan arena for boxing, the Con- 
vention Hall at Atlantic City is not one of the hap- 
pier architectural palaces of the world. It drops the 
kind of pall on an audience that would come from 
witnessing a cock-fight in a bank. Lyndon Johnson 
was nominated there in 1964 with two identical 
sixty-foot close-up photographs of himself on ei- 
ther side of the podium. The Hall looked on that 
occasion like the coronation chamber for a dicta- 
tor. Now, on the night of June 27, 1988, thousands 
of seats were laid out on the great flat floor, and 
people in the seventeenth row ringside were pay- 
ing $1,500 a ticket to see the Tyson—Spinks 
Heavyweight Championship. Since the gala glitz of 
the Trump Plaza was but a connecting corridor 
away from Convention Hall, and the Trump Plaza 
was architecturally close to its purpose, possessing 
a retina-red decor that inspired you to sport and 
gamble, the shock in moving from the gaming ta- 
bles to the fight was as palpable as sex after mid- 
night is distinguishable from the gray dawn. 

The fight also took forever to start. Celebrities 
were introduced for fifteen minutes and the suc- 
cessful gamblers who had given back some of their 
winnings for a last minute pair of tickets could now 
find a little consolation for the bad ringside seats. 
(Catching a bout from the seventeenth row is equal 
to watching a couple make love in a room on the 
other side of the street.) To be able to boo or cheer, 
however, for Sean Penn and Madonna, Jackie Ma- 
son, Warren Beatty, Jack Nicholson, Michael Jor- 
dan, Magic Johnson, Marvin Hagler, George 
Steinbrenner (booed), Dexter Manley, Matthew 
Broderick, Carl Weathers, Burt Young, Judd Nel- 
son, Chuck Norris, Oprah Winfrey, Don Johnson, 
Tom Brokaw, Don King, and Jesse Jackson, all in 
person, would revive the ego when telling about it 
to the folks back home. 

At press ringside, where you could see the fight a 
lot better, the rumor was that Donald Trump had 








planned to invite Frank Sinatra to sit next to him but 
was worried that the ring floor might be pitched too 
high for Frank and other guests in the front row. So, 
the ring was lowered. Sinatra, working at rival Bal- 
ly’s, declined the invitation. It was not appropriate 
to be seated next to the competition. The principle 
remained intact, however. Trump understood the 
psychology of success. It was more important that 
his front row contingent have a good view than that 
the suckers in the seventeenth pew complain be- 
cause the ring had been pitched in a hollow. 

Just before the fight began, Trump came into the 
ring with Muhammad Ali. Ali now moved with the 
deliberate awesome calm of a blind man, sobering 
all who stared upon him. He looked like the Shade 
of the boxing world. “I, who gave you great pleas- 
ure for years, now ask you to witness the cost of 
your pleasures," he could as well have said. Then 
Trump, standing beside him, was able to hear over 
his own PA system, “New Jersey thanks you, Don- 
ald Trump.” 

Spinks came into the ring wearing white trunks. 
He was a much-respected fighter. He had won 
thirty-two fights and lost none. He had been light- 
heavyweight champion and had moved up in 
weight to fight Larry Holmes, taking the heavy- 
weight championship from Holmes by deci 
and keeping it in the return bout. He had knocked 
‘out Gerry Cooney in five rounds. He was an art- 
fully awkward fighter who tried never to do the 
same thing twice, and he had been the underdog in 
many of his undefeated fights. He possessed a little 
of Ali's magic—he found unorthodox ways to win 
People who loved the gallant, the sly, and the inno- 
vative, liked Spinks. He invariably did a little better 
than expected. Tonight, however, he did not look 
happy. He was smiling too much. In fact, Spinks 
seemed distracted and relaxed at once. One had 
not seen that kind of separation from oneself since 
sitting next to Sonny Liston in a poker game the 
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night before Liston’s second fight with Ali in 1965 
in Lewiston, Maine. Liston had been the most re- 
laxed man in the room. He had giggled equally 
whether he won or lost. The stakes were nickles 
and dimes, but Liston took great pleasure in peek- 
ing at his hole cards before each round of betting. It 
‘was easy to mistake such relaxation for confidence, 
yet the following night Liston was knocked out in 
‘one round by a punch that some people are still 

isting they never saw. It had not been relaxation 
that was witnessed at the poker game, but 
resignation. 

So the sight of Spinks increased the pall. Spinks 
was giving a dry-mouthed smile. His nervousness 
was evident; worse, it was deep. Boxers can come 
into the ring keen with fear, or rendered sluggish by 
it, and Spinks did not look keen. It can well be an 
unendurable load to know for a hundred nights that 
one is going to face Mike Tyson at the end of them, 
Tyson with his thirty-four victories and no defeats, 
his power, his speed, his ongoing implacable of- 
fensive force. 

Tyson, however, looked drawn. Not afraid, not 
worried, but used-up in one small part of himself, 
as if a problem still existed that he had not been 
able to solve. His expression suggested how hard it 
was to hold off murderous impulses for a long time. 
He was waiting for the bell. That bell for the first 
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round can toll like doom for any fighter who does 
not feel installed properly in his role, but for Tyson 
that first bell was the sound of heaven. He came out 
like a mortar shell. The psychic blast of his pres- 
ence was the first blow landed. You did not merely 
box Tyson, you faced the impact of his might. If, in 
the next forty seconds, Tyson threw seven murder- 
‘ous punches and none landed, Spinks was able to 
answer with but one weak jab. The force of Tyson’s 
domination was established. The fight was follow- 
ing his pattern. Missing every punch he threw, he 
was nonetheless controlling all of Spinks’ space. 
Spinks could do nothing but dart in, back out, and 
escape along the ropes. Then, he was caught with 
the first telling blow. Tyson whaled a right off 
Spinks’ hip socket, a wrecking ball three inches be- 
low the belt. Spinks limped away with his lateral 
mobility reduced. If he could not move quickly to 
the side, then he could not keep Tyson from cutting 
off the ring. Tyson pushed up the pressure, an un- 
holy charismatic maniacal force of concentra- 
tion—a left hook landed like a sledgehammer on 
Spinks’ down-bobbing head. That stunned him 
long enough for Tyson to drive a powerful right into 
i It was a punch whose art derived from its 
isecond of choice. Tyson started to go for 

the head, saw a better opportunity to the body and 
made that choice in the glint of the instant left to 


him. Spinks went down in pain. He was used to 
men who could hit hard, and to boxers who were 
very fast, but he had never met the two in such 
close association before. He had the look on his 
face of a man who has just been washed overboard 
in a squall. 

Spinks was up at three, nodding his head to the 
referee as the count went to its automatic eight. 
Yes, he was saying in effect, I'm all right, my head is 
clear, I'm ready to fight, nodding all the way, plan- 
ning his last stand. He was going to throw one good 
punch before it was over. Tyson came steaming in. 
Each fighter threw a right, Spinks first, but Tyson 
turned his head and the blow merely grazed him. 
Spinks, however, caught Tyson's right at full cost 
on the side of his head. Spinks was down. Spinks 
rolled once on the canvas and collapsed into the 
lower ropes. The prize fight with the largest gate in 
history was over at 1:31 of the first round. Spinks 
had beaten his fear on every day but the most 
portant day of his life. 

Seen up close, it was a one-sided gem. You 
could not, however, realize how good Tyson was, 
unless you sat in the immediate glare of his aura. 
Seen from a distance, the fight had to be a bankroll- 
sized bummer. Men who had paid fifteen hundred 
dollars a ticket had to feel as if their wallet had been 
lifted. 





People were subdued on their way out of the are- 
na. The boxing fan is there to be had, and knows 
it. Part of the pleasure is to get taken. Boxing fans 
are bitter people, and the virtue of being cheated 
from time to time is that it confirms one’s low esti- 
mate of the world. Half of the great and most bally- 
hooed fistic encounters offer disappointment. Post- 
depression in Conventon Hall, however, was deep. 
The heavyweight division now had nowhere to go. 
Nota fighter in sight was ready for Tyson, and box- 
ing can hardly thrive when there is only one great 
heavyweight, It is like living in a country where 
‘only one political leader has power: The situation 
reeks of oppression. How could you fight Tyson? 

The true depth of the problem was that Tyson 
seemed to thrive on problems, Eight out of twenty- 
two top sportswriters had put their pick on Spinks. 
That was because Tyson had suffered trials before 
the fight. His co-manager, Jim Jacobs, had died. His 
new wife, Robin Givens, had a miscarriage. Then, 
Robin Givens Tyson and Tyson’s new mother-in- 
law, Ruth Roper, had teamed up with Don King, 
the promoter, for war with Bill Cayton, his other co- 
manager. Soon after, Tyson smashed his new Rolls 
Royce and tried to give it away. Finally, Tyson ac- 
ceded to his wife’s and mother-in-law’s desire to 
bring a lawsuit against his manager. This parade of 
family life had been given best-seller treatment in 














the newspapers. Since Tyson had been the darling 
of the sports media for years, he could hardly un- 
derstand why the media had turned on him. No 
‘one had told him that the media finds it tonic on 
occasion to injure those they love. Certain mistakes 
are not to be made. For instance, do not try to give 
your Rolls Royce away. Tyson boiled in cauldrons 
of bad publicity. 

A fighter needs his powers of concentration. The 
smart gambling money all over the world decided 
that Tyson was sufficiently distracted to make 
Spinks a good underdog bet. Iron Mike, the inde- 
structible, might have his Achilles heel. The odds 
dropped. From 6-1 to 7—2. That is like a drop in 
the Dow Jones from 2,000 to 1,000. 

Yet, Tyson had shown no respect for the shift in 
odds. The distractions had seemed to intensify his 
force. His wife said, “If this is how he is when he is 
distracted, | would like to see how he is when he’s 
on.” What chance had anyone to find a way to go 
in the ring with him? 

Itis the key question. Our heavyweight chamy 
‘on, twenty-two years old, was now undefeated in 
35 fights, 31 by knockout, 16 in the first round. He 
had been known to say, “I’m the toughest man on 
the planet.” When he was angry at press confer- 
ences, he was sure to say it again. It was true, or it 
was not true. Heavyweight champions, it has been 
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observed, are not like champions at lower weights. 
Itisan adage that a good big fighter can beat a good 
little fighter. Indeed, even a mediocre heavyweight 
can demolish a good welterweight. Modesty sits 
upon one’s achievements, therefore, if one is not in 
the top weight. But it is possible that no one in the 
world can defeat a great heavyweight champion 
when he is ready for a fight. He can, conceivably, 
be the toughest man in the world. Or he might not 
be. A giant lurking in some Third World slum might 
be empowered enough to defeat him hand to hand 
in analley, or the best wrestler in the world might 





be able to take his blows long enough to pinion 
him. Some martial artist in some far-off dojo could 
do something unforseen. Speculations impossible 
to answer fill the brain of a heavyweight champion, 
and they are frightening. Has he been anointed by 
God or the devil? Is he a freak or an embodiment of 
the spirit of history? Is he himself, or a river of other 
people’s sentiments? Mania and depression sit at 
his left and his right hand. Is he beloved by all or 
envied by all? Can he trust anyone? He is a god 
among men but any bullet can stop him. (Sonny 
Liston was so paranoid that the march from his 
dressing room to the ring frightened him more than 
meeting Floyd Patterson.) So Tyson could not know 
his own nature; he could only be certain that others 
would try to take advantage of it. In the dressing, 
room before the fight, Butch Lewis, Spinks’ man- 
ager, made his big play of the day. If Tyson was 
distracted, the good strategy might be to drive him 
into pre-fight furies. So Butch Lewis, who would be 
famous forever in management circles for having 
‘once refused a fight with Tyson that would have 
brought Spinks $4,000,000, had been vindicated 
not two years later by this fight tonight in Atlantic 
City between the same principals now worth 
$13,000,000 gross to his fighter. Of course, Spinks 
had stopped Gerry Cooney in five rounds in the 
interval and that multiplied his asking price, but 
then everyone in boxing gambles on the future; 
Lewis had gambled and won. A certified legend, he 
could afford to dress like a joker. Tonight, he was 
wearing white tails, a white bowtie, and no shirt. 
His black skin gave him the elegant dark shirt he 
required. 

Butch Lewis sent his brother to see what could be 
done about the wrapping on Tyson's gloves. The 
brother found a welt in the tape. Before the scream- 
ing back and forth was over, Tyson began to pound 
the wall with his gloves. 

Then, Lewis broke the agreement that Spinks 
would come into the ring ahead of Tyson. A quarter 
of an hour was lost before Spinks acquiesced to 
walking first down the aisle. Assuming that Lewis 
and Spinks were acting on a pre-arranged plan, this 
ought to have produced some advantage. It is 
worth a measurable bit to a fighter’s inner prepara- 
tions if he knows that a fight will not start on time. 
The assumption was that Tyson, delayed and pro- 
voked, would be closer to hysteria than Spinks, 
Given Tyson’s numerous pre-fight irritations, this 
might magnify any dislocation now building up in 
his timing. After all, the master, Muhammad Ali, 
had always employed one fundamental pre-fight 
strategy: Don’t go in against 100 percent of the 
man if you can get him down to 50 percent. 

José Torres, former light-heavyweight champi- 
on, and recently retired Chairman of Athletics in 
New York, was in Tyson’s dressing room. A mem- 
ber of the same boxing family whose spiritual fa- 
ther is Cus D’Amato, Torres was close enough to 
receive confidences from Tyson. The dressing 
room with its dark-stained plywood, fluorescent 
lights, TV monitor, and mirror, was a room about as 
cheerful as an empty coal bin, but it pleased Iron 
Mike Tyson. “I love these moments,” he said to 
Torres. “Man, do | love these ceilings.” 

Such dialogue took place before the altercation 
with Lewis. Afterward, on the way to the ring, Ty- 
son gave Torres a wink. The closer he came to the 
fight, the more he approached the center of him- 
self. “I bet your purse and mine,” said Kevin 
Rooney, his trainer, on their walk to the ring, “that 
you will knock him out in the first round.” 

“Where's the money?” asked Tyson of Rooney 
as soon as the fight was done. 

“Mike,’’ as Rooney would later explain, “is a 
tle dry in his humor.” 
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So Tyson had avoided the two pitfalls that are 
waiting for a fighter on a high-voltage fight night: 
excessive fear and excessive rage. He had been 
cool and close to his fear. “Of course | am afraid,” 
he told Torres, “‘but it doesn’t affect my conviction 
that I'm going to hurt this guy ina few minutes.” He 
walked the other tightrope as well, the line be- 
tween controlled violence and blind hysterical 
rage. The demand was clear. Itwas to be able to use 
the anger aroused by every injustice done to one, 
every oppression, cheat, bitchery, doublecross, 
blind-sided blow, every frustration in one's life, 
yes, put all of that into one’s physical strategies in 
the ring. Such anger, once transmuted into disci- 
plined force, can {uel the fighter’s energies, give 








Speculations impossible to 
answer fill the brain of a 
heavyweight champion, and 
they are frightening. 


power to his punches, and get him off the floor 
when he is in trouble. It is one of the most difficult 
psychological transactions in human endeavor. 
For such deep anger is but a step from the blind 
rage which is disaster for the fighter. Blind rage 
freaks punches off their aim, burns out the lungs, 
expropriates the rhythms of the heart, and leaves 
you wild and rudderless. 

The separation between controlled violence and 
blind rage is, therefore, sacrosanct to a great fight- 
er. He must generate hostility for his opponent (or 
else the possibility of losing will not seem suffi- 
ciently monstrous). Yet he must allow no more 
emotion to arise than he can control, It is equal to 
saying: The furies of a psychopath are to be brought 
under executive action, We are obviously near the 
advanced course in martial arts. 

Yet to try to understand Mike Tyson (if only to 
obtain a clue to the kind of fighter who might some 
day defeat him) it is important to recognize that 
such understanding will not be found through in- 
terviews. Fight reporters work to get one good 
quote from a champion. It is probably meaningless. 
Mfone were to observe Kurt Vonnegut, Saul Bellow, 
William Styron, or John Updike jogging, one might 
learn a little about them, but it would not compare 
to the comprehension of their psychology that we 
can pick up from their books. Authors reveal them- 
selves best through language; fighters through 
body language. One learns about a fighter’s char- 
acter by comprehending his boxing style, not by 
his offhand remarks. To begin to understand Mike 
Tyson, one has to go to the root of his intellectual 
beginnings, which is to say, to theroot of the meth- 
ods imparted in his training. We are carried back, 
therefore, to Cus D’Amato, dead now for three 
years, but alive in the mind of everyone who 
knows Tyson well, for D'Amato was Tyson’s spir- 
itual father, surrogate father, coach, and training 
philosopher. 

Not many philosophers, however, looked like 
him, Of middle height, bald, sturdy as a barrel, 
D'Amato had a Roman senator's face with the lin- 
eaments of the street added to his expression. 

The ground of D’Amato’s metaphysics was fear 
and violence. His pupils were ghetto kids who had 
never read a book. It did not matter. What D‘Amato. 
could impart was of intellectual interest to them. 
He was, in effect, a consul who could grant them 
an exit visa from the ghetto. Tyson was the most 
successful of all D’Amato’s adopted progeny, but 
Tyson came at the end of a long line. D'Amato had 





guided Floyd Patterson and José Torres to cham- 
pionships before Tyson was even born. Over the 
last ten years, however, D'Amato had chosen to 
live in seclusion up in Catskill, New York, and 
worked in the town gymnasium above the Police 
Department on Main Street. Tough kids and prob- 
lem kids lived on the top floor of his house and 
trained with him to become fighters. Most were 
novices, a few had talent—most, sooner or later, 
moved on, or moved away. 

Occasionally, a particularly violent, ingrown, 
inarticulate, and gravely disturbed black or His- 
panic would come along for whom D'Amato could 
be father, high priest, and the spirit of even-handed 
justice. Floyd Patterson, Buster Mathis, and Mike 
Tyson are three examples. Tyson, for instance, was 
in a reformatory near Rhinebeck, until his athletic 
coach, a former professional named Bob Stewart, 
brought Tyson over to the Catskill gym, and boxed 
with him in front of D'Amato, who was sufficiently 
impressed to accept Tyson at the farmhouse and 
take on the problems of his not undisturbed person- 
ality. Crucial to D’Amato’s method was that he had 
no fear of being alone with difficult young fighters. 
He could get them to talk. He could comprehend 
their problems. He could enrich them. First their 
minds, eventually their wallets. To a certain kind of 
slum kid, it was the Holy Grail—a man who could 
show them how to fight at a higher level. That was 
equal to new thought. For a ghetto kid, the hope of 
thriving in the ring is like the vision of a horse when, 
‘one is lost in the desert. 

So he introduced them to the management of 
fear and violence. It took years. It took monastic 
physical training, and the discipline of a method. 
D’Amato had invented a new kind of defense. De- 
parting from the classic Irish stand-up style, right 
hand high to protect the head, left extended, body 
in profile, D'Amato taught his fighters to keep both 
hands in front of their face, their shoulders square 
to the other fighter, their stance a crouch. Done 
properly, it was difficult for the other fighter to find 
an opening. It was equally difficult, however, to get 
‘one’s own punch off and look good doing it! A box- 
er’s style is precious to him. His vanity can be cen- 
tered on that. No one ever boxes who is not 
interested in nourishing his vanity. Many young 
boxers, in consequence, hated the peek-a-boo. It 
took too long to learn. Once acquired, it produced 
other problems. A fighter schooled by Cus D’A- 
mato was hard to hit. Promoters did not like the 
style, It made for cagey fights. Nor did sports- 
writers, hooked on “Took-him-out-with-a-left-to- 
the-body-and-a-right-to-the-head,” feel at ease 
with D’Amato's terminology. He taught fighters to 
look at boxing in terms of pattern. D'Amato was 
talking aesthetics. The pattern was your aesthetic. 
When successful, it obviated the other fighter’s aes- 
thetic. He was now obliged to live with your fists, 
not his own. Riding on good stamina through the 
rounds was one by-product of establishing the pat- 
tern. Early exhaustion in a fight spoke not of poor 
condition—good fighters are not supposed to be in 
bad shape—but of frustration. Dominate the other 
fighter, and your energy would return. 

Punching power, according to D’Amato, owed 
more to deception than brute force. Any boxer’s 
defense that was not startled by a punch, could not 
be hurt too critically. It was equal to saying that the 
fighter was hurt less if he could see the punch com- 
ing. The alert brain did not suffer so much as the 
brain surprised. 

Installed above these factors, was ego. Ego car- 
ried you through discouraging rounds, ego enabled 
you to recapture the pattern. Loss of ego was next 
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ARMAGEDDON 
IN EFFECT 


Public Enemy call themselves 
the prophets of rage, heirs to 
the mantle of Nat Turner and 
Malcolm X. They say it proud— 
they’re black and they're loud. 
Just what makes these muthas 
so angry? 


Interview by John Leland 
Photograph by Chris Kehoe 


t was an old-style protest handbill, un- 

signed, dropped anonymously on every 
seat at the New Music Seminar’s panel on racism. 
Across the top, hand-written in artless capital let- 
ters, it read, DON’T BELIEVE THE HATE. And for the re- 
mainder of the page, in cramped, single-spaced 
type, it presented its case: 


The World According To Public Enemy: 

“Cats naturally miaow, dogs naturally bark, and 
whites naturally murder and cheat... White peo- 
ple’s hearts are so cold they can’t wait to lie, cheat, 
and murder. This is white people’s nature. 
Whites are the biggest murderers on earth,” 

“There’s no place for gays. When God des- 
troyed Sodom and Gomorrah, it was for that sort of 
behavior.” (The Face, July/Aug. 88) 

“The White Race or the Caucasian Race came 
from the Caucus mountains. ...It was not black 
people who made it with monkeys, animals and 
dogs, but it was white people. ... White people are 
actually monkeys’ uncles because that’s who they 
made it with in the Caucasian hills.” 
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“They say the white Jews built the pyramids. 
Shit. The Jews can’t even build houses that stand 
up nowadays. How the hell did they build the 
pyramids?” 

“If the Palestinians took up arms, went into Is- 
rael and killed all the Jews, it'd be alright.” (Mel- 
ody Maker, May 28, 1988) 


It was July 18, the opening day of the Democratic 
National Convention, and the emotional circus 
that had been building around Public Enemy all 
summer just kicked up a notch. By the time the 
night was over, and Public Enemy lead rapper 
Chuck D had denounced writer and supporter 
Greg Tate as the Village Voice's “porch nigger,” 
New York was swinging. We'd never seen any- 
thing like this before. 

Itwas also nine business days after the release of 
Public Enemy's second album, It Takes a Nation of 
Millions to Hold Us Back, and the record had al- 
ready unofficially gone gold, sating the very differ- 
ent hungers of black and white audiences, It 
seemed to be booming out of every car at every 
traffic light in the city. The Wall Street journal had 
recently discovered car stereos that approached 
the decibel level required to bore a hole in a piece 
of wood, and this was the perfect program mate- 
rial—dense beats, fragments of sound and mean- 
ing, vituperative word-association: “Suckers, 
liars, get me a shovel/Some writers | know are 
damn devils/From them | say don’t believe the 
hype/Yo Chuck, they must be on the pipe, right?” 

What might have been a simple, bodaciously 
funky message of black self-determination, deliv- 
ered by two college friends from Long Island, had 
turned into a liberal apologist’s nightmare, a mar- 
tyrdom in the making. At the center of it all, Chuck 
D, a virtual red diaper baby with a degree in 
graphic design, compared himself to Marcus 
Garvey and Nat Turner, and let the contradictions 
swirl. 

For the record, Chuck D didn’t make the state- 
ments quoted in the handbill. They belong to Pro- 
fessor Griff, Public Enemy's Minister of 
Information, and leader of the $1Ws (Security of 
the First World), Public Enemy’s plastic-Uzi- 
toting, paramilitary Muslim security force. 

Like Chuck D's logo, a silhouette of a black 
youth inside a rifle site, and like the S1Ws’ plastic 
Uzis, Public Enemy merges the rhetoric of mili- 





Chuck D (second from left), Flavor-Flav, and 
Terminator X, flanked by two S1Ws. 








tancy with that of advertising in ways that sit un- 
easily for both camps. The crew is both rational 
and hysterical at the same time. It offers hysteria as 
a rational response to the times. 

Chuck D: “It’s definitely Armageddon. The 
black man and woman is at war with himself or 
herself, and with the situation around them. Ar- 
mageddon is the war to end all wars. That's when 
everything hopefully will be alright, the last fron- 
tier. Of course we're in it. I’m in it. Maybe you're 
not in it. You can afford not to be in it, because it 
doesn’t confront you on a daily basis. Black peo- 
ple in America are at war.” 


Chuck, what's your reaction to the handbill dis- 
tributed at the New Music Seminar? 

They're making a whole lot of shit about nothing. 
A lot of paranoia going on. People think | got the 
ability to fucking turn a country around. 


Do you back the statements that Griff made? 
back Griff. Whatever he says, he can prove. 


You mean he can prove that white people mated 
with monkeys? That it wouldn't be such a bad idea 
if the Palestinians were to kill all the Jews in 
Israel? 

Now that was taken out of context. | was there. He 
said, by Western civilization’s standards it 
wouldn't be bad for the Palestinians to come into 
Palestine and kill all the Jews, because that's 
what's been done right throughout Western civili- 
zation: invasion, conquering, and killing. That 
wasn’t mentioned. 

It’s no secret that white people lived in caves 
while blacks had civilizations. Marcus Garvey 
said the same shit Farrakhan’s saying today. Black 
people know this. White people do not. 

Now, people think we're building up some kind 
of anti-Semitic hate. Black people's feeling around 
the country, 98 percent of them say Jews are just 
white people, there ain't no difference. That's my 
feeling. | don’t like to make an issue out of it. 






Does'Griff speak for Public Enemy? 

He speaks for himself. At the same time, Griff’s my 
brother in Public Enemy. People are gonna see that 
Griff said this, and in the same interview, | said 
something else. It’s up to them. 


Do you consider yourselves prophets? 
I guess so. We're bringing a message that’s the 
same shit that all the other guys that | mentioned in 
the song have either been killed for or deported: 
Marcus Garvey, Nat Turner, all the way up to Far- 
rakhan and Malcolm X. 

What is a prophet? One that comes with a mes- 
sage from God to try to free people. My people are 
enslaved within their own minds. 

Rap serves as the communication that they 
don’t get for themselves to make them feel good 
about themselves. Rap is black America’s TV sta- 
tion. It gives a whole perspective of what exists 
and what black life is about. And black life doesn’t 
get the total spectrum of information through any- 
thing else. They don’t get it through print because 
kids won't pick up no magazines or no books, re- 
ally, unless it got pictures of rap stars. They don’t 
see themselves on TV. Number two, black radio 
stations have neglected giving out information. 


On what? 

On anything. They give out information that white 
America gives out. Black radio does not challenge 
information coming from the structure into the 
black community, does not interpret what's hap- 
pening around the world in the benefit of us. It in- 
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terprets it the same way that Channel 7 would. 
Where it should be, the black station interprets 
that information from Channel 7 and says, “This is 
what Channel 7 was talking about. Now as far as 
we're concerned. ..." We don’t have that. The 
only thing that gives the straight-up facts on how 
the black youth feels is a rap record. It’s the num- 
ber one communicator, force and source, in 
‘America right now. Black kids are listening to rap 
records right now more than anything, and they‘re 
taking it word for word. 

Hook at myself as an interpreter and dispatcher. 
To get a message across, you have to bring up cer- 
tain elements that they praise, or once did praise, 
‘cause I've seen a change in the last year and a 
half. 


“Rap is black America’s TV 
station. 





What do you have to bring up that they praise? 
Violence. Drugs. I'll give you a good case, I'm 
warming up, you know. It takes me a while to 
warm up into an interview. Two years ago black 
kids used to think that saying nothing was alright; 
getting a gold rope, a fat dukey gold rope, was 
dope, was the dope shit; it’s alright to sniff a little 
coke, get nice for the moment; get my fly ride and 
do anything to get it, even if it means stomping on 
the next man, ‘cause | got to look out for number 
one. It’s alright for a drug dealer to deal drugs, it’s 
alright ‘cause he’s making money. 

1988, it’s a different thought. Because con- 
sciousness has been raised to the point where peo- 
ple are saying, “That gold rope don’t mean shit 
now.” 


Are you taking credit for these changes? 

Yes. When I say, “Farrakhan’s a prophet and I think 
you ought to listen” lon “Bring the Noise’, kids 
don’t challenge the fact that Farrakhan's a prophet 
or not. Few of them know what a prophet is. But 
they will try to find out who Farrakhan is and what 
a prophet is. It sounds good to them first, then at 
the same time they're going to say, “Well. 
ests me, let me get into it.” Their curiosity has been 
sparked. Once curiosity has been sparked, the 
learning process begins. You can’t teach, or a kid 
can’t learn, unless their curiosity is sparked. 

Okay. “... That I think you oughta listen to.” 
Kids will say, “Let me listen to the man.” | think the 
man lays down a decent game plan that has been 
misinterpreted. He lays a solution and he inspires 
and challenges the black man to use his brain and 
understand what has happened before. Which 
brings up the point of, “Listen, that was then, this 
is now.” Farrakhan says no. That phrase should 
never be used, Because you're dealing with the af- 
ter-effect. When | offer that line, that's what goes 
off in kids’ heads. Or, “Supporter of Chesimard.” 
Twelve-year-old kid would not know about Joanne 
Chesimard. But their curiosity is sparked. 

When | came out with my first records, | had to 
be shocking in order to be heard. My job was just 
to tune the radicalness a little bit more. And to be 
shocking once again sparks the curiosity. 








You make a lot of assumptions about black youth. 
You treat them as a singular idea, and as having 
one attitude, one mind, one situation. 

Yeah. On the whole. Because on the whole every- 
body's falling victim to the same obstacles. To be 


able to dissect and understand what's happening 
to them or what's happening to us, it takes years, 
or it takes constant teaching. And these things 
aren't being taught in schools. They throw a bunch 
of facts about history, they throw you math and sci- 
ence, which are needed, and a bunch of things 
that are not needed in life. And the kids are not 
trained to challenge the information. For example, 
the kid that says, “Listen, | just don’t agree with 
you” to the teacher, the teacher can’t deal with 
that most of the time, because they have to move 
the class on. They can’t go back. So a lot of black 
kids can’t challenge information. 

‘And that’s where rap is filling a void, where be- 
fore the parent used to talk to the child and say, 
“Listen, you watch this program, son, this is what 
it's about, this is what he's saying here,” and the 
kid is not getting his information just through what 
he’s watching or what he’s listening to or what he’s 
reading. He's getting an interpretation from the 
parent who understands. Right now we're in a sit- 
uation where the parents don’t understand. Or if 
they do understand, they don’t know how to break 
it down for their son or daughter, because they 
don’t know how to communicate on a regular ba- 
sis. Or in most cases, it’s not a father around, it's a 
mother around, and she’s young herself, she ain’t 
got nothing in her head, or she ain’t got time. 

| happened to fall into a situation that allowed 
me to have a thorough education because if some- 
thing came across and my mother said, “This is 
what it’s about,” my father would say, “I don’t 
think so.” Even if they got into an argument, this 
would be interesting to me. My mother was a so- 
cial activist in the Sixties. | guess whatever move- 
ment went down, she would support it: Angela 
Davis-type shit. My mother was very strong. She 
always gave me that sense of radicalism from day 
one. And this weekend happens to be my mother 
and father's birthday. I'm planning a big shindig. 
It's probably going to be the happiest day of my 
life, to throw a party for my father. 


What was the Afro-American Experience? 
Afro-American Experience was a supplementary 
educational program for the black youth of Nassau 
County, Suffolk County, and Queens, run by Pan- 
ther leaders. 


Which ones? 

| can’t tell you who exactly. | remember Brother 
Lee. It wasn’t any big leaders. ‘Cause the Panthers 
had headquarters in every black community back 
then. The Nation of Islam had temples in most of 
the communities. The Black Panther Party was 
viewed as a positive organization for the better- 
ment of black people and their communities, to 
get what they wasn’t getting. And they joined to- 
gether with college students to create this 
program. 


How old were you when you were in this 
program? 

When I went | was 11. Don’tprint my age. Iwas 11 
in 1971, Don't print my age. 


Why not? What's the big deal? 
The big deal is that in order to communicate to the 
youth you have to be recognized as a peer. Some- 
thing has to be there that they can say, “This is 
me.” So I'd rather not have my age printed. But at 
the same time | was eleven years old in 1971. My 
parents sent me, and | was reluctant at first, ‘cause 
| felt | shouldn’t have to go to no summer school. | 
did well. 

The program consisted of eight hours, Monday 
to Friday, education. | think it had maybe 1,500 


kids. Hank Shocklee [Public Enemy's producer] 
was there. We dealt with classrooms. I’m not say- 
ing disciplinary actions are right, but a couple 
times kids got out of line, and how a lot of the 
brothers would discipline the kid, everybody else 
would have to punish this person. Not by beating 
him up or spanking, but everybody would talk to 
him at once and tell him how fucked up he was for 
acting the way he did. 


Were you ever punished? 
No, no. 


How did you like administering punishment? 

I felt good, because | was convinced that it was for 
the betterment of all of us. Like a person broke a 
window on campus. Somebody was going to get 
yelled at, usually the brothers. First of all, they 
weren’t wanted on the campus. The communities 
forced the campus to allow this program to exist. 
So | felt pretty good 


You said in the NME that you went to the SPIN 
party looking for me, that you wanted to fuck me 
up bad. 

I sure did. You appear to be a nice guy. Did you 
used to have long hair? | just wanted to speak to 
you mainly that night. | heard you was hiding out 

Everybody's entitled to their opinion, | guess. 
Butit’s bad that you keep your opinion limited. Be- 
cause the whole market of rap is basically unable 
to judge information. | know that most of the mar- 
ket doesn't read the magazine, but some do. 

Black kids and the black market right now, 
they're unable to challenge information. Or 
they're unable to weigh logic. My challenge is to 
put A and B up and say, “Damn, don't you see B is 
fucked up, and that A would be a lot better for 


you?” They have to get this, ‘cause they're not get- 
ting it in the school systems. 


But do you really think they're getting it from you? 
The objections | raised were that a lot of your lyrics 
were sloganeering. 
Yeah, they're getting it from me. You got to under- 
stand, the black market is schizophrenic. A lot of 
things are said with words or body language or 
things meaning something else. It's like, if you go 
up to somebody and he says, [sputtering] “nigger 
bugging,” he’s saying a lot of things besides nigger 
bugging. It's felt. 

And | could understand it. Some white person 
with a middle class background or little contact 
with black people won’t understand that shit at all. 


“I'm not a politician, I'm a 
dispatcher of information. | 
cause activity in the heads of 
black America.” 


There's a lot of people in Creedemore [psychiatric 
hospital] that people can’t understand. You have 
to find people that are able to communicate to 
those that are unable to communicate to the rest of 
the world. Rap is a true reflection of the streets. It’s 
what R&B once was: the slang that you invent 
through music or the slang that you can pick up on 
the streets and then present through music. Mo- 


town was once that. Marvin Gaye comes out with 
“| Heard It Through the Grapevine,” based on his 
interpretation of what his mother told him. It be- 
came slang in the street. It was a teaching process 
and it was a reflection at the same time. R&B 
doesn’t do that anymore. Rap does it. It’s able to 
open doors to the mind. Rap deals. It’s abrasive. It 
doesn’t hide shit. R&B hides shit. It’s Barry Mani- 
low, it’s Frank Sinatra. 

Ihate to talk about communism as Western civi- 
lization knows it, or even communism as it’s 
known today, ‘cause it’s not fair, it's not people 
dealing with people. There's still somebody at the 
top, manipulating people. But | think capitalism 
should be a mixture. | think people should be 
treated fair from day one. In this situation right 
here, in the United States of America—I don’t 
even want to get mad at the fact that it’s so unfair. 


If you get mad, what do you get mad at? Where do 
you direct your anger? 

I try to direct the anger on trying to do something 
constructive for my people that are at a 
disadvantage. 


That's what you do with it. But who do you get 
mad at? 

Right now, it’s hard for me to say, because it goes 
by the moment. There’s a lot of people | could get 
mad at, but | understand people, so there’s no ha- 
tred. | just try to throw a monkey wrench in the 
motherfucker. It all goes back to people saying, 
“Chuck D, what kind of government system would 
you have here in America in 1988?" | say, “One 
that says black people shouldn't have to pay 
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What It Is... 
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Flip through any fashion magazine and you'll be layered in language so far removed from (7% 
any real meaning it might as well be fluorescent lime-green synthetic stretch lace. What 
they say and what they really mean are two or three or four or more different things. 











HAUTE = COOL* HOT = HAS HAPPENED * NEXT = MIGHT HAPPEN * NEW = — ip.te- 
WON'T HAPPEN * FUN = EXPENSIVE * COUTURE = IF YOU HAVE TO ASK, } 
=VER MIND * FUN COUTURE = AN OXYMORON + NATURAL = WRINKLED * 
DY-TO-WEAR = WRINKI *BOLD COLORS = CLASH ALARMINGLY WITH 

LL SKIN TONES * BOLD LOOK = BIG SHOULDER PAD: 
LONG = NOT AS LONG AS BEFOR' 
JUS = FORGET IT, BUBBLE-BUTT * 
ONLY WORKS IN MAGAZIN 
“ONE E FITS AL 
POPULAR = OVER; FINISHED; DONE WITH; 
FOUR MONTHS AGO* TRENDY = S' POPULAR” 

EAUTIFUL WOMAN” « BIG BE. 

ALSO “UNFLATTERI f 
+ MAW MODEL/ACTRESS/WHATEVER * MOD! 
HANSEN * FASHIONABLE = UNKNOWN 


TERMS BY BART BULL. PHOTOGRAPHY BY TOM SULLIVAN 
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A Meeting 
of Clothesed 
Minds 


We—some of us, that is—here at SPIN are in a 
mood to blow the lid off an old secret of ours, to 
make a clean breast of it, a true confession fol- 
lowed by a good act of contrition. 

We—several of us—are sorry. We've been lead- 
ing you on, yanking your chain, pulling the 100 
percent virgin wool over your eyes for lo these 
three years or so. The truth of the matter is this: We 
never intended to be a music magazine at all. We 
hate music. We—a couple of us—unequivocally 
loathe the stuff. But we knew that if you found out 
we—all of us—wanted desperately to be a fashion 
magazine you'd never respect us—any of us— 
again. So we lied, we connived, we conspired, we 
committed sins of omission. We cheated. We 
fudged. We're sorry. Really. 

Again and again throughout the glamorous his- 
tory of SPIN, we—one and all; snuck our ob- 
session with fashion into articles that were 
supposed to be about—it is to laugh, to scoff, to 
snicker—rock’n’ roll. 

And this has been true from the first issue to the 
latest. Way back when, SPIN inaugurated itself 
with a Madonna cover, chosen solely because, 
while none of us had ever heard any of her music, 
she seemed awfully stylish. “My first pop idol was 
Nancy Sinatra,” she said. “Go-go boots, miniskirt, 
blonde hair, fake eyelashes—she was cool. | 
wanted to look like Brigitte Bardot. | wanted to 
make my hair blonder and wear pointy bras and go 
out with Roger Vadim.” After that, she talked 
about a bunch of music stuff—we can’t remember 
a bit of it. Eric King, the only rock-philosopher 





from SPIN ever honored with a quote in a book 
about fashion zero Bruce Springsteen by fashion 
disaster Dave Marsh, took up an inordinate 
amount of that first issue profiling Bryan Ferry, and 
fortunately mentioned his music scarcely at all. 

In one feature, we described three separate 
stages of Sting’s tan—bronze, healthily sun- 
burned, and merely tanned—as well as “a red 
baseball cap over his squarish head”; the tears he 
shed when he finished Garcia Marquez’ One Hun- 
dred Years of Solitude, his chic swimtrunks and 
souvenir polo shirt; his absolutely cra-zy feelings 
for girls in black uniforms and black stockings; his 
baggy dark trousers and a bright yellow jacket over 
awhite T-shirt; his cold roast chicken; his formerly 
taut lips; his terrific proficiency at interpreting his 
own dreams. Our Jung-derived Sting style update 
would become a happy annual occasion for all of 
us, reader, writer, editor, and Sting alike. 

‘As you can imagine, behind the editorial scen- 
ery, the halls of SPIN were one endless catfight. 
Oh, the hours devoted to debating whether this or 
that punk rock has-been was the first to cut holes in 
his clothes, or if Debbie Harry really did invent 
peroxide, or which Ramone thunk up jeans with 
holes in the knees—not to mention which knee 
came first. And the after-hours office fashion 
shows! Ooh-la-la! 

By now, all bets were off, no holds were barred. 
We were, quite frankly, shocked that the angry let- 
ters weren't arriving from music aficianados, 
whining and mewling about the steadily rising 
fashion quotient and the steadily falling music 
quotient. We awaited those letters impatiently— 
we await them today—because we weren't al- 
lowed to go entirely fashion until most of the 
readers had caught on. We waited; we held edito- 
rial meetings. Most of them centered on whether 





to limit what music coverage remained entirely to 
Duran Duran. Nick Rhodes in Feb. ’87: “I like to 
wear nice suits. I’m sure Bruce Springsteen 
wouldn't feel particularly comfortable in one of 
my suits.” Simon Le Bon: “I love denim, but Nick 
would kill me if | wore it onstage.” John Taylor: “It 
pisses me off when | go into Charivari's and pick 
out something and the salesman tells me Nick’s al- 
ready beat me to it, but it pisses me off more when 
the salesman doesn’t tell me.” We'd come out of 
meetings dead-set and determined to do nothing 
musical other than Duran Duran, but the boss—not 
that Boss—counseled patience. Patience our col- 
lective asses; we wanted to dress something! 

Some delicious moments, moments we know 
you'll enjoy all the more now that the jig is up: 

First paragraph description of INXS’s Michael 
Hutchence: “He's wearing black leather pants, a 
motorcycle jacket, pointy western boots with a sil- 
ver tip on one toe, and a massive brown coat that 
looks like sheared mink.” First mention of his sing- 
ing: paragraph twenty-two. 

SPIN on Tony Bennet 
good undone.” 

On Lisa Lisa: “It is the story of Nautilus bodies 
and natural fur headbands, of Jheri curls, of a 
poker hand painted on the crotch of a man’s 
pants.” 

You get the point now, we hope. Send us letters, 
thousands of letters, denouncing us as the style 
council we've always wanted to be, as the deca- 
dent running dogs of reactionary faddism. Send us 
even one angry letter—it's all we need to get the 
go-ahead. We'll be “SPIN—The Journal of Pop- 
Cultural Fashion Fun” and for once we'll be satis- 
fied. For an issue or two. By then we'll be sick of 
clothes and maybe we'll start sneaking music back 
in between the lines. Yeah, maybe 
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Just below the 


predictable and 
acutely commercial 


surface of fashion 
lies true innovation 
and style. In search 
of originality, we 
must delve into the 
great unknown. 


By Christian L. Wright 
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ERT CRUDO, perhaps the world’s only de 
rock star, be in high school m: 
its fo 

n minutes 
says Albert, “so F've had to take 
up singing to fill the gap, to get my fashion out 
there.” At twenty-four, Albert has sold his de 
signs to hundreds, recorded two dance single: 
and cried at fashion shows. When he took his very 
short, formal evening dresses around to the Big 
Store ar and a half ago, the buyers laughed at 
him, said he was crazy, told him to add about 
three feet to the hemline, “Six months later.” Al- 
bert says, annoyed, “short, short, short! When it 
comes to fashion, | know I'm ri maybe a yea 
ahead of time—but for people who have the fore 
, Lam ont a hion sensibility has 


been inspired by “Star id bad Sixties sit- 
coms like “Get Smart” I Dream of Je 


But more importantly, he says, “I get inspiration 

from nature, hecause God is the ultimate design- 

er. I respect someone who can make somethin 

out of nothing, which is what I've grown up do- 
Albert continues to design for priv 

while working on his line and admits, 

show Madonna my book. I could make her a star.” 


256-0097. Prices range 






















YANYOH VIMOLOIA 





Everyone talks about the “little black dress,” but 
no one can actually find it. VICTORIA HORNER 
fills a void. She worked full-time at Interview 
while mustering the courage to venture into de- 
sign; now, at twenty-eight, she does mail order, 
custom work, and illustrations. She says, “My 
look is minimalist. I don’t rely on accessories or 
anything too flamboyant, because the person 
should stand out, along with the clothes.” While 
getting requests for wedding gowns and working 
towards a couture line, she’s keeping her prices 
low so people will trust her work. Victoria aims to 
appeal to the readers of Vogue, Elle, and Bazaar, 
and would like to appear in the EYE section of 
Women’s Wear Daily. Under a photo, she imag- 
ines, “They would say ‘so and so wearing a Victo- 
ria Homer.’ That would be pretty good.” 


Victoria Horner, Inc. 212-818-0277. Prices range 
from $100 to $250. 
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Juan Pisonero, 212-594-455 


$450 to $900. 


From an isolated town in Pennsylvania by way of 
the Kansas City Art Institute, LARRY KAZAL 
came to New York in 1975. At thirty-three, he’s 
established a reputation based on his own graphic 
design company but has, until now, kept his little 
secret of fashion design. “I'm trying to figure out 
what function clothing actually has in the scheme 
of things,” says Larry. “It’s become a real hype 
and a lot of people pay attention to it. But they 
don’t have a clue as to what it really is about, what 
it can do, how it can affect people.” With a vast 
knowledge of the histories of art, architecture, 
and fashion, he recognizes his influences and cre- 
ates a “definite 1919, post-World War I kind of 
shape: sexy and revealing, yet demure.” And be- 
cause the American tendency seems to be towards 
security and confor Larry wants to go to Paris 
“to live there, soak in some of the culture. I feel 
like I have a lot of catching up to do.” 





Larry Kazal, 212-741-3574. Prices range from 
$200 to $2000. 
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Quit calling them combat laces mean that you're National ag a 


boots. T Dr. Marten Front... you know, White 
nd all that shit. 








It’s an important distinction \ Pow 

















B because combat boots are a (Tins feted too. is importagi 
produet of the army, and Dae Geal Skis, supposedly, doit 

Martens are a product of the pre- eNggthiem in a crisserase:style 

World War Il British workin f TheyMuge them suethubthe lacag 

SJass. Nothiag il'nat work boots, go straight acroger tia hoanaliall a | 
Doe Martens are the British +s. DoubleYgiged around at 

equivalent of shitkickers—not the top hole ard looped through 


to be confused with motorcycle the Air Wair ta in back. 
boots, tanker boots, or engineer The colors varky too. And any- 
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Doe Martens we idopted as. is a dead g away. “You'll see 
the footwear of choice by the first fifteen-year-old hickiewn punks 
skinheads, who were an offshoot wearing the bright 
of the British mods in the Six- yellow or fire-engine red, not 
ties. Designed to meet the needs knowing and not) caring how 2 ae 
of the British industrial workers far that is from thé tradition. = 
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cause insofar as theres 
ing shit out of most anything any public recognition of themat 
that moved, with their steel toe all, they were identified with 
caps and Air Wair air-cushion kinhew 

soles—resistant to oil, water, lence. But now you'll see them in 
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and acid. Great, also, for havoc 3 i : 
on the football terraces. Or in the 
slam pit. 

‘There's a special code in the 
laces, just like there was with j 
bandanas among gays in the S 
enties. “Red laces,” explains 
Adam, a NYC. straightedge \ / 
punk, “is supposed to mean that 

u're a socialist, and white 
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the malls, or on trendy 
artwankers, or at Nell’s 
And finally, for the real 
lightweights, there are phony 
one 
PRIT makes fake ones 
Adam snorts in disgust. “The 
style is called the ‘Sid’ boot. 
‘They're pathetic. T saw them at 
Urban Outfitters for like sixty 


go for $60 

fake DMs and they say 

Hardcore’ on the side, no shi 
re for mall-gi 


A suburban girl who ch 


gum and thinks she’s a punk b 


cause she listens to The ( 
and has a picture of Johnny 
ten on her wall.” 


BY CELIA FAR 





“WE FORFEIT 3/4 OF OURSELVES N ORDER 2 B LIKE OTHER PEOPLE." -ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 

















REEBOKS LET UBU. 


BLONDE HAIR AND] 
HORN-RIMMED GLASSES. OW! 


JEAN MICHEL BASQUIAT 
COLIN’ ON BROADWAY. 
ee 
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THE YACHT) 
CAPTAIN'S HAT: HOW 
CAN YOU GO WRONG? 


DON'T BELIEVE 
F THEIHVEE SHORTS, SHOES. 


AND DARK SOCKS. 
WHY NOT? 


HARING TAKES 
HIS EYE TO THE 


It occurred to us 
that fashion does 
not come out of the 
clear blue sky. It 
comes from the 
street, or the 
gutter, or the wide 
open fields, 
Designers 
understand. They 
can see it 

in real li 

are their photos. 
And this is 
fashion. 


IMMACULATE 
AISION. ESTRADA 
KS INTO THE 
HIS BEARD 
GROWS LONG. HIS 
FANTASIES BECOME 
TANGIBLE 








HONEST COUNTRY 
FOLK—BI YY 

JOHNSON LOVES IT IN 
THE COUNTRY, “*CAUSI 
THERE'S NO FASHION.’ 


THE MIGHTY PLAIN WATER BABIES, MA KETTLE. UNIFORMITY. 
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YESTERDAY IS TODAY IS KICKING DOWN 
TOMORROW. AGNES B. ‘THE ASPHALT LANE. 
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UNGUARDED EXPRESSION IN MOSCOW CULTURE. 
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DUAL CONTROL 





PHOTO: BARRY HARRIS 


DUAL CONTROL outerwear is available at finer stores nationally, including: 
Carson Pirie Scott ¢ Cignal ¢ Bloomingdales * Macy’s ¢ Bachrachs ¢ Belk ¢ Up Against The Wall 
Lazarus Stitches Of Virginia ° Christian St. John ¢ Boogies, Aspen * Emporio 
Limited Express ¢ Bebe Pacific ¢ Jeans West ¢ Why Not ¢ Jacobsons  Bergner’s/Boston Store 
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Howord Rosenberg 


LEATHER AND TREASURES In LA, George Michael shops here. 
Bowie had a pair of custom-made leather pants designed here. Darryl 
Hall can’t get enough of their cowboy boots. And of course, the hip 
Harley boys—Mickey Rourke, Charlie Sexton, Steve Jones, and all 
the rest—are regulars. But Bruce Springsteen was the first of the rock 
°n’ roll set to discover Leather and Treasures’ used cowboy boots, 
leather jackets, custom belts, and vintage jewelry, and since then, says 
owner Dennis Pollicino, “It spread from him.” 

Pollicino travels all over the U.S. to find his jackets and boots, and 
haunts small thrift stores and shoe repair shops where he picks up 
boots that have been forgotten. The “motherlode,” as he calls it, was 
300 pairs of cowboy boots found in Texas in the back room of aGood- 
will. His favorite piece is a leather vest worn by a B-17 bomber pilot in 
World War II. He also gets used leather jackets from Langlets, the 
company responsible for the original motoreyele jacket. And Polli- 
kers” all over the States who find him stuff. His best 
F m. “She has great taste and knows how to work hard.” 

“Is an honor to give a thing life again.” he muses. “Besides, 
everyone knows it’s a bitch to break in a new jacket.” 





















A STAR IS WORN We always knew it paid to have famous friends. 
Sadly, we never knew how to acquire them. Take, for example, the 
case of Susie Coelho and her store, A Star Is Worn. Coelho knows a lot 
of famous people. (An actress herself, she’s best known as Sonny 
Bono’s other ex.) So when she got the idea to open up a store earrying 
clothing worn by celebrities, she didn’t have to look far. “I went 
through my phonebook and called all my girlfriends, like Cher and 
Farrah (she calls them by their first names; they call her often) and 
asked them, It’s no secret that celebrities are clotheshorses,” Coelho 
says. “I knew that if they had as much clothing stashed away in their 
closets as I did, they needed a way to make room for more.” Coelho 
got a lot of clothing; her friends saw the backs of their closets again. 
That was over a year ago, and Coelho’s supply shows no signs of 
drying up. She’s even started a mail-order service. Here are the wigs, 
headbands, and motorcycle boots worn in the movie Mask from 
Cher, stage clothing from Suzanna Hoffs of the Bangles, fancy beaded 
gowns from a variety of names, and Belinda Carlisle’s signed T-shirts 
and workout wear. Each piece bears a tag stating the name of the 
contributor (eminently collectible pieces, like a suit worn by John 
Lennon in“‘A Hard Day’s Night,” may be accompanied by acertificate 
of authenticity) and a portion of each sale is donated to charity. 
Price depends, of course, on quality of the clothing. But we can’t 
help but wonder if Rosanna Arquette isn’t just a little miffed that her 
autographed Levi cut-offs only go for $45.00 while Farrah’s go for 
$56.25? There’s no business, apparently, like show business. 














AMERICAN RAG CIE Thrift stores were never like this when we 
were growing up. We remember the old days of climbing through piles 
of mysterious-smelling clothing in dark stuffy stores in search of the 
perfect find. American Rag Cie has changed all this. First there are the 
stores; the original store in San Francisco is a converted 
turn-of-the-century warehouse that once housed the sophisticated de- 
partment store Gumps; the Los Angeles location is a former Holly- 
wood Acme Hardwood store that bears little resemblance to its former 
self; it now has a 500-pound chandelier, and trompe loeil drapes and 
frescoes inspired hy kitschy travel ads. And then there’s the clothes— 
everything is repaired, laundered, and—for the squeamish—bears a 
tag saying “sanitized.” Rather than by the pound, the pieces are 
bought individually from around this country and Europe, and every- 
thing is arranged first by era and then by color. Thrift store purists 
may argue that American Rag has taken the fun out of buying used 
clothing, but the fans of this store more than disagree: They buy. 

Along with his wife Margo, a former fashion model from Holland, 
owner Mark Werts is making it acceptable for everyone to buy used 
clothing. But American Rag’s popularity finally has less to do with the 
store itself than with a phenomenon of fashion: trends are continuous- 
ly being recycled. We patiently await the return of Nehru jackets. We 
wait, we wait; the snails march off our plate. 





By Lisa Shames 
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A Nightinthe "rr 


Life of Holly wood 


By Bart Bull 





It seemed like a good idea at the time—gas up and 
go spend Saturday night whipping around Holly- 
wood, taking photos of what folks are wearing at 
nightspots all over town. A Night in the Life of LA. 
Because if people are dressing better these days 
than they ever have before—and they are—they’re 
doing it even better in Los Angeles. 

So it seemed like a great idea. There’s so much 
nightlife in LA, so many choices, so many possibili- 
ties, so damn many things you can do that just con- 
sidering the options is exhausting. Usually I resolve 
the dilemma by going to bed early, waking up 
feeling vigorous and virtuous and healthy. 

But for tonight, virtue consists of getting out there 

.and getting those photo releases signed. | begged 
and pleaded and whined and everything, and the 
girlfriend has at last deigned to lend me her ultra 
cool jet black ‘68 GTO. What is fashion, after all, if 
not classically graceful lines and tire-frying accel- 
eration?—so when photographer Ted shows up, 
equipped with camera, film, and unmercifully 
good Southern California vibes, we get up and go. 

First stop; disaster. Cache is an elegant Hispanic 
nightclub with a hot orchestra—admission, $25; 
first class table, $35—along the lines of what you'd 
hope Ricky Ricardo’s Club Tropicana looked like. 
The manager never got our message, never heard 
of us, hopes to never hear of us again. What's more, 
as the gentlemen dressed for gangster movies es- 
cort the charmingly younger ladies in thrilling 
dresses of stretch-o-satin around us, he’s clearly 
casting disparaging glances at Ted and Bart’s own 
haberdashery. [have to agree with him about Ted’s 
Harley T-shirt, but he’s a photographer and there’s 
a law against them looking decent. |, however, am 
clad in a dashing and rare vintage leaf green pearl- 
button gabardine Western-cut shirt, circa late-For- 


ties, and ifone of the knees of my jeans popped out, 
so be it. My clothes are clean and so too, some. 
what, is my heart. Which is more than | can say for 
the guy with the cigar who just breezed by with not 
two, but three chiquitas clinging to his wallet 

‘Onward, then, to Friendship Auditorium where 
the Gentlemen of Seduction—party promoters 
who are still at that age when mustaches are not an 
option, but a dream—have cordially requested our 
presence at their Gala Summer Affair '88. 

This crowd is too much. Style isn’t enough of a 
word for all this, but it will have to do. These kids 
are elegant above all else, and the mix of races and 
ethnic backgrounds and designers is glorious Tech- 
nicolor, pure LA in the Eighties. Things are so hap- 
pening here, we'd like to stay all night, but duty 
calls. To Thee Gurlz, to Exotic Mad Onez, to the 
‘Sweet Party Pac, in the immortal words of that guy 
in the RONCO Mr. Microphone commercial: 
“Say, babe, we'll be back for you later.” 

Off now to a country dance joint in North Holly- 
wood—but hold everything, Ted, do you smell 
gas? Like a whole lot of gas? Leaking out of the up- 
per reaches of the gas tank where you can’t see 
where it's coming from and pouring out onto the 
ultra hot dual-exhaust pipes and then spilling intoa 
big pool underneath the car, so if some drunk cow- 
poke staggers out and flips his Marlboro . . . ? Yeah, 
I smell it too. The girlfriend will kill me if we ex- 
plode her GTO. 

Ted takes his car back to North Hollywood's Lit- 
tle Nashville Club, and by the time he’s shot those 
obliging country swingers, I've sucked-syphoned 
enough gas off the top of the tank for us to risk style 
‘over self-immolation, so we're off to Catherine. 
Catherine is half-elegant and half-wiggy, which 
makes for mega-fun; everybody in sight is willing 





to show off for the camera like crazy. Except that 
we've still got half a dozen places to hit and every 

ingle person in the place is determined to get into 
every single photo, and it looks like we may have to. 
punch our way out. You don’t have to be a ham to 
live in H’wood, but it helps get you into Catherine. 
We whip over to Wilshire for Wall Street, and once 
again there’s a vision of the wild mixed type that 
makes LA so endlessly surprising. Three gorgeous 
Vietnamese girls in mini-skirts are crossing the 
street, Korean mobsterettes are standing in line 
looking even more stern than their beaux, Elegant 
blacks and Hispanics and Asians are there and ele- 
gant white folk too. 

The night before, Ted and | had made a te: 
hitting White Trash A-Go-Go and the Sunset Strip. 
Itwas sort of a slow night at White Trash, and when 
| grabbed this guy in a suit and tie to stand amidst 
the run-of-the-mill, black-leather/ripped-stock 
ing/black-shag/bleached-skin grouping, proprie 
tress Janice DeSoto nearly leaped out of her 
leopard-skin stretched thing, She gave me the 
sweetest, most sorrowtul, you - don’t - get- out 
much-do-you? look and said, “Here, let mehelp.” 

Over on the fabled Sunset Strip, between the 
Whiskey and Roxy and Rainbow and Gazzari's 
and the automatic banking machine, life is good 
and wild, The street is carpeted—and for once in 
my life, I'm not exaggerating—carpeted with flyers 
that bands are handing out to other bands about 
gigs they're having with bands they talk shit about 
when they're sure the guy/gal they're talking to 
aren't personal friends of the bands they're talking 
about. It’s enough fun to make you consider hair 
extensions. Everybody's in a band, | ask one guy if 
he wants to be ina photo. He tells me, “Sorry. Man: 
agement won't let us show our faces yet.” I'm 
thinking we? | only asked you, chump-o! But pro 
that | am, | merely say, “What?” “Sorry man,” he 
tells me, “but we're like under wraps before the big 
media blitz. Sorry, dude 

We get to Screen at the Park Plaza Hotel just as 
igey’sshow finishes, and the crowd is pouring outof 
the place. They say everyone looks better at closing 


time, but in this case | would have to say that the 
great-looking look greater-looking, and everybody 
else looks pretty silly. Once the writers strike is 
over, I'm pretty sure my sitcom about aging punk- 
rock stars on motorcycles is going to be a smash hit, 
and tonight's tail-end of the Screen was perfect 
proof. I there’s anything funnier than watching one 
of these guys attempt to impress a buxom beauty in 
a semi-zip pink wetsuit by grabbing any body part 
he can glom, it’s watching him salve his damaged 
pride after striking out by electro-starting his Hog 
and rev-rev-REVing off into what very little is left of 
the night. If the title wasn’t already taken, I'd call it 

The Facts of Life, 

Over at the Florentine Gardens, the high-style 
aces outside are telling us that the really hot night 
was Sunday, when all ladies in mini-skirts get in 
free before nine. You can see how that would 
work—in fact, think it is only appropriate here to 
ask for a brief moment of silent respect for genius- 
saint designer Azzedine Alaia, the man most re 
sponsible for this year’s fashion essential, the 
extremely short, extremely tight, extremely cling- 
ing mini-skirt. Azzedine, gentlemen of taste and 
engorged eyeballs everywhere salute you. 

By this time, all we are capable of doing is eat- 
ing—an evening of racing around taking street 
fashion shots at nightclubs, knowing at any mo- 
ment we might blow up, can be tiring. We head for 
the Original Tommy's hamburger stand on Ram- 
park over by the police station. Tommy's is a Los 
Angeles tradition, although | have to admit that the 
chili-like substance they insist upon dowsing the 
burgers with is scarier than blowing up your girl- 
friend’s favorite car. In any case, clubsters from all 
over clubland are here too, standing around in the 
parking lot spilling grease and chili-substance all 
over their once-immaculate dancewear. The night 
is truly over, signaled by chili stains. As the sun 
rises over what will be yet another perfect day, we 
can fall wearily into our beds and rest easy, know- 
ing that we've demonstrated the fallaciousness of 
yet another cliché about our beloved LA: not ev- 
eryone in Los Angeles eats only healthy stuff. @ 


MHL 





MANDELA from page 31 


ism. This had to look like an entertainment event. 
Some of the strongest anti-apartheid activists were 
not invited—including Billy Bragg, Johnny Clegg, 
and Stetsasonic, who had just collaborated with 
Jesse Jackson on an anti-apartheid rap record. 


THE PRELIMINARIES 


The Wednesday before the Mandela Concert, the 
BBC aire-d “Suffer the Children,” a documentary 
filmed in South Africa without the government's 
permission. The impact on the concert was imme- 
diate. The South African government, already 
threatening to throw the BBC out of the country, 
claimed that the network was violating its 
charter—not only airing straight politics, but rais- 
ing money for the ANC. The BBC offered to put a 
seven-second delay on the program in order to 
monitor the broadcast. 

But that didn’t set things straight with the conser- 
vatives in Parliament. “The whole thing is a gigan- 
tic con trick to make people believe that the ANC is, 
a respectable organization and not a bunch of 
gangsters,” said Member of Parliament John Car- 
lisle, who later accused the BBC of having been 
“hijacked by left-wing extremists.” 


THE MONEY 


The South African government, as well as conser- 
vatives in English Parliament and front pages of 
newspapers, accused the concert organizers of 
raising funds for the ANC. But from the start it was 
agreed that all profits—now projected to be $3-4 
million—would be evenly divided between the 
Anti Apartheid Movement’s campaign to free Man- 
dela and seven charities for South African children. 


“| see great, great dangers 
typified by this concert, where 
you have a Coca Cola—i 
South Africa—as one of the 
sponsors.” 





Nonetheless, even as the stadium filled on the day 
of the event, a group called the International Free- 
dom Foundation circulated fake programs and fly- 
ers that said the money was targeted for South 
African black terrorists. 


THE CONCERT 


Cold and overcast, the Mandela spectacular didn’t 
glisten the way Live Aid had 4 years earlier. The 
performers seemed at odds with the event. Master 
of ceremonies Whoopi Goldberg told the audience 
that she had been encouraged not to say anything 
political, and George Michael made his now wide- 
ly quoted sidestep: “I know there are certain re- 
strictions in certain parts of the world as to what 
people think this day’s all about. But you guys all 
know, yeah?” 

Whitney Houston was the only performer spe- 
cifically requested by the prisoners on Robbins 
Island, where Mandela is incarcerated. Unfortu- 
nately, she performed in front of a black backdrop, 
which masked the collage of posters of Mandela 
and slogans that appeared behind the other acts. 
Speculation immediately centered on the fact that 
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Houston is under contract to Coca Cola, which still 
distributes in South Africa. She told the crowd that 
she ordinarily would not have come, because she 
isn’t a political person, but had changed her mind 
because it was a birthday party, adding, “We're 
here to celebrate Nelson Mandela’s birthday, 
right?” 


THE BROADCAST 


Comments like Whitney Houston’s and George 
Michael's were broadcast in the United States by 
Rupert Murdoch's Fox network, which had altered 
the name of the concert to Freedomfest. But Fox 
deleted nearly every statement against the South 
African government's system of apartheid, includ- 
ing Little Steven's insistance that, “We the people 
will no longer tolerate the terrorism of the govern- 
ment of South Africa,” and Peter Gabriel's remark 
that “South Africa is the only country in the world 
which has racism enshrined in its constitution.” 
Many of the performers felt betrayed. 

The Murdoch network ‘‘surgically removed all 
references to Mandela, South Africa, or politics,” 
fumed Little Steven. 

According to Hollingsworth, “We had no notion 
that such a thing would happen. We had every as- 
surance from Fox that they would represent the 
spirit of the day.’” 

Coca Cola was again singled out by many as be- 
ing at the root of this severely diluted, nonpolitical 
version of the concert—broadcast on delay and 
edited down to 5 hours, Coke bought as many as 
five commercial spots per hour during the broad- 
cast, but both Fox and Coke denied any tampering 
‘on the soft drink company’s part. 


THE DISILLUSIONMENT 





“| see great, great dangers typified by this concert, 
where you have a Coca Cola—in South Africa—as 
one of the sponsors,” says Little Steven. “Did they 
apply pressure? Or did some other sponsor? We 
don’t know. But all of a sudden you have state- 
ments about South Africa being a terrorist state— 
which is an indisputable fact—being very surgical- 
ly censored by a network that is sponsored by 
someone who has interest in South Africa . . . You 
know, you start to see connections here.”” 

Still bitter about having his performance co-opt- 
ed, Little Steven is looking into how he and other 
participants can ensure that the 11 hours of concert 
turn into something more than a snappy music vid- 
eo when reduced to the 90-minute tape not yet 
scheduled for release. 


THE AFTERMATH 


In the wake of Mandela Day, the Anti Apartheid 
Movement has doubled its membership to more 
than 15,000. The day after the concert at Wembley 
Stadium, 35,000 people gathered in Glasgow's 
main square for Scotland's largest anti-apartheid 
demonstration ever. After the rally, 25 demonstra- 
tors carrying banners and leaflets began a five- 
week, 600-mile march to London, One marcher 
represented each year of Mandela’s imprisonment 

The march ended on July 18 in London’s Hyde 
Park, where Bishop Desmond Tutu led a massive 
demonstration demanding the release of Nelson 
Mandela on this, his 70th birthday. 

“This was a political event,” says the AAM’s 
Mike Terry. “It would never have aired three min- 
utes on the BBC.” 


—Robert Keating 





ROCK AGAINST RACISM from page 32 


same time, local RAR clubs are established on a 
volunteer basis throughout England. At countless 
shows, black, brown, and white come together to 
share the music they all love. And the kids the Na- 
tional Front was counting on, that were needed to 
usher in the age of “NF Rule OK!” went dancing 
instead. 

Sounds crazy, but it worked. All too slowly, but 
firmly and confidently, the National Front is 
pushed back. In the 1979 General Elections 
(which, ironically, kick off Maggie Thatcher's 
none-too-liberal reign), the NF are eviscerated, 
hacked down to size by a scruffy movement of 
punks and immigrants. Oh, sure, it’s probably true 
that a lot of the NF’s marginal support defected 
to the Thatcher ranks instead of making any grand 
realization that Racism is Wrong. But the fact re- 
mains that RAR was effective in raising the con- 
ciousness of a nation, at least to the degree that rac- 
ism could no longer go quite so openly. Whether 


.-RAR was effective in raising 
the consciousness of a nation, 
at least to the degree that 
racism could no longer go quite 
so openly, 


this can be seen as an out-and-out victory is up to 
the individual; Malcolm X, among others, claimed 
that he preferred open white hatred of blacks to 
quiet and furtive distrust nurtured behind closed 
doors. 

Rock Against Racism represents a singular exam- 
ple of something America in 1988 would be well 
advised to acquire, somehow: a broad, self-confi- 
dent, and most importantly joyous consensus that 
we are all better off when we stand together. The 
people who organized RAR weren't self-aggran- 
dizing, pompous media fools like Al Sharpton. 
Their public image was not the point; they were not 
in itto win acclaim as Committed and Serious peo- 
ple. They did it because they felt it was right. 

The part that kills me is that | don’t know if it 
could ever happen here. When Artists United 
Against Apartheid were filming the “Sun City” vid- 
0 in Washington Square Park, | was living in an 
NYU dorm across the street. We all ran out to the 
park to see what was going on. | saw Lou Reed, 
Afrika Bambaataa, all kinds o’ heroes chanting 
down apartheid, the passbook laws, the phony 
homelands, declaiming all in ringing and memora- 
ble detail. Later, back in the dorm, a girl came run- 
ning into the lobby, ecstatically yelling that she had 
seen Bruce Springsteen in the park. Of all of “Sun 
City,’’ no matter how funky, danceable, intelligent, 
or specific it was, this was all she remembered. And 
it’s that sentiment that | believe prevails at the Live 
Aids and the Amnesty shows: these well-scrubbed 
white kids don’t feel the visceral impact of the is- 
sues, unlike some East Enders | could think of. 
What they do know, though, is that U2 or Peter 
Gabriel or Bruce are playing, and that is enough for 
them. As for issues—they don’t want to hear it. Just 
play “Born in the U.S.A.,"" thanks. And they miss 
the whole point. 

Which is, of course, that we're all in it together. 


—Adam Greenfield 
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This year, at least. 


Ifyou make music, promote music, or just listen 
to music, you owe it to yourself to attend the CMJ 
Music Marathon convention, October 27-30, 
1988, in New York City. The CMJ convention has 
a singular goal and purpose: to tackle the 
question “How do you break a new artist?” 


Among the highlights of the convention are Metal 
Marathon, a 2-day intensive series of seminars 
focusing on heavy metal; College Day, a 


special symposium addressing the role of 
college radio in the altemative marketplace; 


the artist panel; and dozens of music 


showcases. And, of course, dozens of panels 
will discuss and examine new music, artist 
‘ development, and much, much more. 


It's your chance to meet and interact with 


hundreds of professionals from the fields most 
concemed with the discovery and development 


of new artists—college and progressive radio, 
press, retail, clubs, video, management, record 
companies, television, film, and more. 


For more information 








516-248-9600 


or write 
CMJ Music Marathon 
830 Willis Avenue 


Albertson, NY 11507 











here’s a chair in Pat DiNizio’s apart- 

ment on New York City’s Lower East 
Side to which a microphone is Scotch-taped. A 
Fostex four-track cassette recorder occupies the 
seat, To record something he’s written while play- 
ing any one of his three guitars, he pulls the chair 
close as he sits on the edge of his bed. 

“Linherited a big box of 45s from my mom,” Pat, 
songwriter and lead vocalist for the Smithereens, 
says. “She was a big rock ‘n’ roll fan, with a lot of 
Fats Domino, Little Richard, Everly Brothers sin- 
gles, stuff by the Drifters. | learned to distinguish 
between songs by the color and design of the label 
on the record. The thing was, if two groups were on 
the same label, | couldn't distinguish, as a three 
year old, what artist it was. Bobby Darin and the 
Coasters were both on Atco, so if somebody said, 
‘Find “Splish Splash,” ' | might wind up with “"Yak- 
ety Yak.” 

“The knock against us has been that we were 
“merely a Sixties copy band.’ To an extent | could 
understand that. My whole knowledge of song 
structure and vocal harmony was learned from lis- 
tening to AM radio of the Sixties, Cousin Brucie, 
Scott Muni, but there’s a whole lot more to it than 
the music—when the Beatles came around in late 
1963, early ‘64, it seemed to herald a pop art explo- 
sion, which came to a head in 1965, Immediately, , 





AYING MUSE WT Te SMT 


Pat DiNizio has a chair. 


Yes he does. 





Article by Danny McCue 


besides the music, you had surfing, you had hot 
rods, you had the Addams Family and the Mun- 
sters; all of a sudden, whatever was important to 
youth culture at the moment received a high pro- 
file, and it was that as a whole which shaped the 
way | write. 

“One night during the fall of 1979, a friend and 1 
went looking for the Brill Building and wound up 
outside of Colony Records. Legend has it that all 
these tunesmiths like Leiber and Stoller, Carole 
King, Otis Blackwell, and Neil Sedaka would run 
down to Colony to buy the latest releases of the 
songs that they wrote. So we went in to browse and 
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Vanessa Adam: 


Pat DiNizio Jim Babjek 


came across an original copy of the second Buddy 
Holly album—the one with that portrait of him 
wearing those glasses—and | bought it. It cost 
twenty dollars. 

“1 remember being up ‘til three or four in the 
morning on this rainy night, listening to thistwenty- 
year-old album. | was so touched by the simplicity 
‘of what he was doing, the beauty of the melody and 
the very basic nature of the song structure, that it 
almost brought tears to my eyes. Afterall the other 
stuff | had heard over the years, all the musical 
phases | had been through, this struck me as the 
genre | wanted to work within.” 

In a coffee shop a few blocks from the clothing 
store Trash and Vaudeville, a new wave mecca, 
DiNizio punctuates his conversation by either rap- 
idly stirring his coffee or pausing as he stirs it 

“Usually a melody will just pop into my mind. | 
could be walking down the street and all of a sud- 
den it's there, and if I'm lucky, in that it’s a good 
melody, itll stick—although sometimes you have 
to run home and capture it on tape. 

“From there it becomes a question of actually 
sitting down and developing that melody on the 
guitar. The melody will dictate the chord changes, 
minor of major, and from there my songs really be- 
gin to write themselves. | try to come up with a 











Mike Mesaros Dennis Diken 


good hook and hopefully the melody and the hook 
will lead to a verse that’s interesting to listen to; it 
can be a very frustrating process.” 

Long before the rest of the band hears any demos 
cof what may or may not be on their next album, 
DiNizio scrupulously edits each tune, cutting out 
the superfluous, and paring each song to its barest 
essentials. “I cut real rough demos, usually just me 
singing, accompanying myself on guitar, and I rare- 
ly add any of the harmony vocals or any of that stuff 
because I don’t want to handcuff the band. When 
you're working with a unit like | do, you do your 
best to get the song completely written while leav- 
ing room for it to breathe in the studio, room for the 
band or producers to inject their own ideas. | don’t 
think it’s a good idea to doa fully produced demo. | 
mean, where do you go from there?” 

Back in his apartment, DiNizio runs his forefin- 
ger across the neck of his Fender Stratocaster, a rep- 
lica of the one Buddy Holly used to play. 

“1 think the lesson I’ve learned is that if | try to 
write for anybody but myself, it’s not going to work. 
We have an audience that we're hoping to please, 
but in the broadest sense our audience is a reflec- 
tion of that part of me that’s writing for myself. It’s 
just a case of that audience liking the same things 
that | like.” o 











“Don't Be Afraid of The Dark” the ‘iting follow-up to last year's sensation, “Strong Persuader.” 
From solid guitar work to fluid vocals, “Don’t Be Afraid of The Dark” is rock ‘n’ roll inits truest form. 
Featuring the first single and video “Don’t Be Afraid of The Dark” 
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PUBLIC ENEMY from page 49 


taxes.” It's compensation. Matter of fact, it’s over- 
compensation that we need to be behind the eight 
ball from 1609 to 1865 and thereafter, 120 more 
bullshit years. Slaves were brought to this conti- 
nent in 1609; 1865, 256 years later, the so-called 
black man was free, quote-unquote “free.” So 
that’s 256 years of free labor to build this country. 
And then the animosity and hatred that went with 
the package afterwards. When I say black people 
shouldn't have to pay taxes it’s because we haven’t 
been compensated. I think that’s fair. Do you think 
it's fair? 


No. No! don't. 
Ha ha. That’s one thing | think should happen. 
Black people shouldn't have to pay taxes. 


Thats a bullshit reform. 

That's a bullshit reform. Also, we should be com- 
pensated $250 billion or whatever it takes to get 
each black family on its feet. Not saying that it will 
help a whole lot, because there’s still no brains. 
The slum of black America is in the mind of black 
America. But it would help. I’m talking about 
that's a solution, A-plan. That will never happen. 
So we're talking fantasy. People say, “Well...” 
What do you think | am, fucking Albert Gore? If | 
could give you A to Z, I might as well run. But can 
do it. Give me some time. 

People are always looking to catch me in fuck- 
ing doubletalk and loopholes. They treat me like 
I'm Jesse Jackson. I'm not running. I'm just offering 
a little bit of a solution, or at least explaining why 
things are the way they are. Which are fucked up. 





Are you paranoid? 

No, I’m not paranoid. | know there's other things 
for me to do in this music. If it has to come through 
other means, | could give up doing records. 


Your last single, “Bring the Noise,” was basically 
about what other people are saying about you. .. . 
Oh yeah, that was about you. | was talking right 
about you. 





And now your new single, “Don't Believe the 
Hype,”’is also about what people are saying about 





you. 
“Don’t Believe the Hype” is about telling people, 
“Listen, just don’t believe the things that are told to 
you.” Go out and seek, challenge information. 
“The follower of Farrakhan/Don't tell me that you 
understand/Until you hear the man/I bring the 
book of the new school rap game/Writers treat me 
like Coltrane, insane/Yes to them, but to me I'ma 
different kind/We’re brothers of the same mind, 
unblind.” We both know what's happening, but 
we're treated like we're bugging. That's why | say 
I'm treated like Coltrane. ‘Cause when Coltrane 
took his stance in the mid-Sixties, a lot of writers 
came crashing down on him because of his radical 
stance. He started becoming more and more radi- 
cal until the day he died, started speaking his 
mind, A lot of people thought he was losing it. To- 
day they recognize the man as a genius. I'm not 
telling you I’m a Coltrane fan because I'm getting 
into Coltrane. You probably know more about him 
than Ido. 


You call yourselves Public Enemy, and build a 
strong identity on that, but then the minute you get 
alittle piece of criticism, you fly off the handle. 
Don't you think that makes it a little exciting? 


It makes it exciting. It also makes it untrustworthy. 
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Listen. The only one I’m furious at over the past 
year is Greg Tate. That motherfucker sold out. I'm 
pissed at him, man. 


I think that’s because you can’t take criticism. 
I can’t take motherfuckers calling me a 
motherfucker. 


‘Aw, big deal, Chuck. 
| ain’t got to feel bad. At the same time, was it an 
album review or a character review? 

| also deal on “Louder than a Bomb" with the 
FBI tapping my phone. 


Have they really, or are you just guessing? 

I'm guessing. Because it’s happened to most black 
leaders. It’s no secret. The FBI does get involved 
with somebody even a slight bit outspoken. So it 
would be ludicrous and naive to believe that they 
won't do it today. So if they do it, so what? What | 
say comes through on records and in interviews. 
It’s no secret at all what | say, ‘cause I’m louder 
than a bomb. They can tap my phone. The FBI had 
King and X set up. “Party for Your Right to Fight” 
deals with COINTELPRO, FBI, CIA, assassinations 
and destruction of the Black Panther Party, Martin 
Luther King, Malcolm X, the Nation of Islam. 


“| manipulate the truth? You 
tell me another way to tell the 
truth to black people if they 
don’t want to hear it straight 
out. I’m open to answers.” 





You don’t believe that X was killed by the Nation of 
Islam? 

No. And if he was, it was a set-up, some snake that 
was paid. 


Do you have any reason to believe this, or is it just 
something that’s convenient for you? 

it’s something that’s convenient for me. But also, if 
you look at it, it’s a pattern. It’s a real good guess. 


You used to come out in the beginning of your con- 
certs and say that the Klan was outside, ready to 
shut you down. But there was no danger of this. 
No. But at the same time, | was letting people be 
aware that these forces exist. 


And you feel justified in manipulating the facts in 
order to make that point? 
Uh huh. 


That's the mark of a politician, to manipulate the 
truth to get across an agenda. 

To manipulate the truth? You tell me another way 
totell the truth to black people if they don’t want to 
hear the truth straight out. I’m open to answers. 


You've complained constantly, in interviews and 
‘on records, that you can’t get your records on 
black radio, because black radio perceives you as 


being “too black,” too aggressive, too loud. So* 


you make louder records, and you get them on 
black radio. Does that mean that you're wrong 
about black radio, or wrong about the records? 
My whole point is that black radio has a responsi- 
bility to the black community. Its responsibility, if 


the black community and the black youth wants to 
hear 50 percent rap records in that community, it’s 
black radio's responsibility to play 50 percent rap 
records. Now don’t get on the demographic tip of 
trying to reach 25 and over of demographic black 
females, who aren't listening to radio at night any- 
way. My wife don’t listen to radio. She’s watch- 
ing TV till she falls asleep. 





But you listen to the radio. | listen to the radio. An- 
yone ina car listens to the radio. 

No. Anyone that drives in a car listens to tape 
decks. See, we're dealing with different sciences 
here. That's what's accelerated the rap album 
public: car tape decks. Ten years ago, you bought 
an album so you could take it home to your turnta- 
ble to play. | know, because | was there—I went 
out and bought an album to play on the stereo sys- 
tem at home, that | couldn't play loud. 

Over the last ten years the advent of the car ste- 
reo, the tape player, and also the box, and the 
Walkman—now a kid says, “I can take my tape, 
and | boom that shit loud.” Motherfuckers going 
cout now and getting big systems, and it’s music to 
play loud. It deals with loudness. It deals with 
noise. | can turn it all the way up, park myself in 
the car, and play the tape that | just bought. Which 
explains why people are buying every rap album. 

This is not a music that you can go home and 
kick up your feet and listen to. This is music that 
requires activity; or if you're gonna cool out, 
you're gonna be in something that can be active in 
aminute, like a car. 

Like | wrote “Bring the Noise” driving along the 
‘ocean where | live. Matter of fact, | wrote my first 
album in a car. | had a track in the tape deck, and 
I'm writing it on the Long Island Expressway, I’m 
writing it on the seat. 


What's the function of noise in your music? 

To agitate, make the jam noticeable. When | origi- 
nally made it, | wanted some shit where, when a 
car passed my house, | know that’s my song. It 
grew into a political thing, but I'm telling you the 
basis. Do you really find that much noise in our 
music now? It was something that we just put a la- 
bel on, and found that people believed the label. 
Now it serves as a uniform. We wear it sometimes, 
and sometimes we don’t. We try to set trends, so 
we don’t stay on things too long. Now you hear it 
everywhere. 

Nobody wants to judge us on our music. Every- 
body wants to judge us on our character. Journa- 
lists only cover me because right now it's exciting. 
It beats the hell out of covering Morrissey 30, 40, 
50 times, talking about the state of rock ‘n’ roll, 
which isn’t exciting at all. 


Why do you take the bait every time an interviewer 
offers it? 

Taking the bait? I’m not actually taking the bait. 
Sometimes the bait is thrown at you and you can't 
get out of the way. It’s easy to attack us. 


It’s no problem at all. It’s a matter of throwing you 
guys a noose and letting you put your neck in it. 
Uh huh. But at the same time, | don’t look at it as 
putting my head in a fucking noose, because it’s 
not really dying. The music they can’t stop. 

{'m just saying, being that I’m the only one that’s 
making this shit kind of exciting for a little period 
of time, don’t take this shit so seriously that you get 
hurt. ‘Cause | got a job to do. 


Alright, Chuck, I’m straight . We can wind this up. 
C'mon, you can’t be straight, man. Let’s keep 
talking. ... @ 
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TYSON from page 44 


door to fear, inasmuch as loss of ego made your 
opponent more prominent. You began to think of 
him. You began to react to him. Soon, you were 
following his pattern. Part of D'Amato’s method 
was to reinforce the ego of his fighters. Ghetto kids 
invariably have problems of identity. Yet, without a 
purchase on identity, one cannot possess battle- 
proof ego. So, D’Amato supplied the identity. A 
fighter, schooled by him, had learned a new vo- 
cabulary (and vocabulary is usually equal to digni- 
ty in the slums). Now, a kid had his training to draw 
upon for his identity. That could be sufficient to 
take him through early fights. As the stakes rose, 
however, the force of one’s ego might have to 
reach for the megalomaniacal. “I am the toughest 
man on the planet,” says Tyson. Anything less 
might produce hesitation as he moves in. The other 
fighter, after all, is not without his powers. Torres, 
the contender, training in 1965 for his light- 
heavyweight championship match with Willie 
Pastrano, sat with D’Amato one night studying 
films of Pastrano’s previous fight in England. When 
it was over, D’Amato said, “José, there has never 
been any doubt in my mind that you were going 
to beat Pastrano, but now, having studied this film, 
| know that as | look at you, | am looking at the 
next light-heavyweight champion of the world!”” 

By such means had D'Amato succeeded in giv- 
ing a few of his fighters clear purchase on a new 
identity. Through emphasis on their physical tech- 
nique, their concentration, their vocabulary, their 
knowledge of boxing strategy, through the mind- 
set that they were intelligent men ready to solve 
problems, they were able to enlarge the reservoir of 
their passions sufficiently to withstand sudden 
floods of violent emotion. That was half of the tech- 
nique. The other was to domicile their fear. From 
his earliest instructions, D'Amato was directing 
them toward the best use of their fear. To a fighter 
getting ready for his first walk into a real ring (as 
‘opposed to sparring in a gym) D’Amato would say, 
“When you see the other fighter, you are going to. 
feel afraid. You will look at how big his muscles 
are. He will impress you. But remember, all the 
while you are looking at him and are feeling afraid 
of him, he will be looking at you, and your muscles, 
and he will be just as afraid of you.” 

That was the introduction. The advanced lessons 
would go on for the rest of their lives. One was not 
supposed, Cus warned, to rise above fear, certainly 
‘not to the point where one no longer reacted to it. A 
fighter going into the ring unafraid was a fighter 
anesthetized. One had to live with one’s fear. One 
had to comprehend its perverse turns, its tempta- 
tions, its deceptions; one had to live as close to 
one’s fear as to one's fists. Confidence and fear had 
to communicate with one another constantly. D'A- 
mato had a tale to tell for the advanced course. 

“Back in my neighborhood in the old days,” Cus 
would explain, “we had a pretty tough neighbor- 
hood. But there was a guy from another gang who 
used to come around, and the fellows on my block 
used to be afraid of him. He was a knife-fighter. He 
was the best around, everybody said. Well, one 
day, he came into the neighborhood, and invited 
each of the guys to challenge him. He knew, of 
course, that nobody would. Then, he began to 
taunt them. He said things he shouldn’t have. By 
the time he left, he had humiliated a lot of people. 
When | got back that night from work, and heard 
about it, | was sick. So | went over to his block and 
challenged him to a fist fight. 

“don’t go in for that,’ he said. ‘Meet me with a 
knife.’ 
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““All right,’ I said, ‘I'll meet you with a knife.’ 

“We arranged to have the knife-fight, just the 
two of us present, at seven o'clock the following 
morning in a deserted warehouse that was situated 
between our two neighborhoods. No witnesses. 
That was so there would be nobody to rat if one of 
us got it. | went home after we spoke. | was as afraid 
as | had ever been in my life. You see, I didn’t know 
anything about knife-fighting. 

“Still,’ \told myself, ‘it must be approached asa 
problem. Problems have solutions.’ So | counted 
up my assets. | knew a lot about boxing. The ques- 
tion, then, was how to adapt my particular skills to 
aradically different medium. | thought about it for a 
while and came up with the answer. | would fight 
his knife with an ice-pick, but | would use boxing 
methods. Therefore, | took an icepick out of the 
kitchen and shaved down the handle until it was 
more like a slat than a cylinder. Then, | taped this 
adapted ice-pick to my left palm in such a way that 
the point could stick out between my middle fin- 
gers when the fist was closed. Then | took a wind- 
breaker and wrapped my right arm for defense. 
Next, | shadowboxed around my cellar. | knew 
| was not without some possibilities in such a 
situation. 

“Then, | tried to sleep. | didn’t manage that, but 
nonetheless | made myself rest. At six in the morn- 
ing | got up, gathered the equipment, and at six- 
thirty | was in the warehouse. | wanted to be in the 
place before him so | could look everything over. 

“Ata quarter to seven, | taped the ice-pick to my 
left hand, and wrapped the coat around my other 
arm. | kept shadowboxing in order to prevent my- 
self from tensing up. At seven o'clock, he was not 
there. At ten after seven he still hadn’t showed. At 
twenty past seven, I said to myself, ‘Maybe he will 
not appear.’ Then I could tell by the power of my 
sentiments of relief, how afraid | was. So | com- 
manded myself to banish all such thoughts. They 
could only progress into weakening me. If | started 
to hope that he wouldn’t show, | would have less 
determination to fight if he ever came through the 
door. So, | kept waiting, and | kept moving. | did not 
allow myself to believe that there would be no fight 
until the time was a quarter past eight. By then, | 
knew he would never present himself. He had lost 
his nerve. | went home, and can say that it felt legiti- 
mately like a victory for me. That was how every- 
body looked at it in the neighborhood. He never 
came around our street aga 

The logic was established: Live with fear as if it is 
your brother, your mother, your wife. 

‘An answer appears to fighting Tyson. Before one 
could defeat him, one would do well to understand 
him—understand, that is, not his psychological 
depths—Ali, D'Amato, or Robin Givens might be 
better suited for that—but grasp the structure of his 
professionalism, learn to think about boxing in the 
manner that he does, understand his moves, live 
with them as closely as one lives with one’s own 
boxing technique, yes, if one had a great young 
heavyweight coming up, it would be wise to look 
for one of the few trainers left who had been 
schooled in D’‘Amato’s method, so that one could 
submit one's fighter to those disciplines. It is still a 
dubious gamble. Yet, the kind of fighter to offer se- 
rious confusion to Tyson might be the one who 
knew not only what Iron Mike was doing, but what 
he was preparing, and so could steal enough of the 
primeval lightning to lift a corner of the pattern. 
That might extract from Tyson some of the im- 
pregnable power of concentration imparted by 
D’Amato. A long shot, but a live one. Almighty 
dedication can only be overcome by equal dedica- 
tion and somewhat greater wit. @ 











HAGGARD from page 36 


burning the damn flag—| didn’t like it. | still don’t. 

See, I've got to go with this flag until they hang up 
‘one that’s better. It seemed like everyone had a 
problem and was disagreeing with everything. But, 
no one had a solution to anything—and it certainly 
wasn’t burning the flag. 

So, “Okie from Muskogee’ came out of that. 
When you wrote it, did you think it would be that 
big? 

I wrote it in ten minutes and yeah, | did. | remember 
we were all on the bus, rolling down the highway 
and | played it for some of the guys in the band. | 
said, “Well, Fuzzy, what do you think it needs?” 
and he said, “Out!” 

What about “The Fightin’ Side of Me“? 

My good friend Louis Tally and | were coming back 
from L.A. and | got to writing a song called “The 
Stubborn Side of Me.” | finished and then got Louis 
to read it. After he was done, he looked at me and 
said, “Merle, Idon’t think you want the word ‘stub- 
born.’ | think what you're trying to say is that 
‘You're on the fightin’ side of me.’ ”” He was right, 
so | changed the word. 

It also kicked up quite a reaction. 

We put it out and it started following in the patriotic 
tradition of ‘Okie.’ But it probably raised more diffi- 
culty because it insinuated some kind of violence. 

To me, it’s a matter of freedom of song—just like 
freedom of speech. There's really no difference. 
Besides, people who complain about stuff like that 
are also likely to get on my fightin’ side. 

And “Are the Good Times Really Over?” 

There’s another song that was jumped on by The 
Moral Majority, which was disgusting to me. I'd 
much rather be accepted for my art than my poli- 
tics—especially when they're just going to turn it 
into a bunch of slogans. It’s a great song, but no- 
body ever takes it for that. Instead, all these people 
are concentrating on what they think it says, mak- 
ing a bigger deal out of it than they should. 

Ifyou really want to know, it was actually written 
asa story. The idea was, “What if we are now at the 
peak of civilization? If this is the pinnacle of what 
life in America’s all about and it’s downhill from 
here...” 

Well, the line about, “When a girl could still cook 
and still would . . . "’ definitely rubbed women the 
wrong way. 
Yeah, | know a 27-year-old girl who can cook and 
who will. She’s from that flower child period and to 
look at her, you'd never think she could. So, | may 
have to eat those words. 
Over the years, you've made some special friends. 
How‘d you and Willie Nelson hook up? 
| remember meeting Willie in | guess it was ‘62. | 
ended up at a poker game with him in Nashville. 
But | was an admirer of his writing long before that. 
| probably had ten years of success before he 
ever did. But | knew he was going to do it one day 
and he did. He’s always been one of my favorite 
people—especially musically, because of his lyr- 
ics, his writing, and his unusual way of singing. You 
know, I'd always liked his singing. We're going to 
Europe together this spring. We're not playing all 
our dates together, though. But we do get to ride 
this train together one day, while all these people 
take pictures of us drinking beer. 
What about Johnny Cash? What's your favorite 
Johnny Cash story? 

He used to be wilder than anybody. There was a 
time when Cash took a lot of drugs and weighed 
about 110 pounds. He'd take his leg and sling it 
up over his guitar and sing “Egg Suckin’ Dog” on 
the Carson show—that’s how biga shit he gave! 











He did all kinds of funny things. Once he bought 

a truckload of baby chickens off a guy. Then he 
turned ‘em loose on the top floor of this Holiday Inn. 
in Omaha one night. He called downstairs and 
said, “This is Johnny Cash. There’s chicks every- 
where and I need to get some sleep!” (Laughter) 
Who else did you spot coming up through the 
ranks? 
I guess I knew Tanya Tucker was going to be a star 
since she was eleven years old. She came out to an 
old studio I'd built one time. The first time | saw her, 
| think she sang, “Tonight the Bottle Let Me 
Down.” 

And | had the pleasure of meeting Linda Ronstadt 
when she was 17 or 18 years old. Linda was a fan of 
mine, but she was too young to get into the Palo- 
mino where | was playing in the late Sixties. 

Somebody came up to the stage and said, 
“There's this girl, Linda Ronstadt, who just signed 
with Capitol, She’s back in the kitchen because 
they won't let her come into the cocktail area since 
she's under age.” 

So, | went back into the kitchen and there's Lin- 
da. | never forgot her. She's my favorite singer. In 
fact, | think she's the best singer I've ever heard. 

‘And Tommy Duncan’s my favorite male singer. 
He used to sing lead with Bob Wills and | don’t 
think anybody ever sang any better than that. He 
could sing anything, any time, anywhere. He was 
the male Linda Ronstadt 
What about Dolly? 

Hell, | was in love with Dolly for, oh, about four or 
five years (laughter)—like everybody else. But | got 
to tour with her. 

I've known Dolly since she was 19. We had a lot 
of fun over the years, making records together, 
touring, writing songs back and forth, maybe sent 
each other letters. 

| was just knocked out with her, infatuated | 
guess, 

Have you seen her recently? 

Yeah. She's lost too much weight. | asked her, 
“What size pants are those?” and she said, “Ze- 
toes.” | waited two, three days before | told her, 
“What | miss most are your fat little hands.’" And | 
really did, because it was like she wasn’t the same 
person. 

What do you think about country music today? 
It’s about the same as always. | don’t listen to it 
much 

And I don’t really care about the politics of it. It’s 

just whoever's hottest is their ticket to success on 
the awards show because they take those names 
and sell ‘em to somebody in New York. They make 
themselves a special and it’s got nothing to do with 
the music. 
Well, if courting awards isn’t important, what is? 
Making music and being able to play with a band 
like mine. That's a real luxury and a pleasure—al- 
though financially, it’s very hard. 

Otherwise, I'd like to build this amphitheater 
where | live in Northern California and do a show 
every Saturday night to be beamed up by satellite. 
I've got 700, 800 acres with adjudicated water 
rights. Now all I need is someone who wants to put 
some money into it. 

Itcould be the country and jazz headquarters for 
that part of the country—and we could do shows to. 
feed to the rest of the world by satellite. 

Anything else? How about Merle’s Bait and 
Tackle? 

| don't think so. Besides, what gave you THAT 
idea? 

Well, | know about your Lake Shasta resort. 

Nah, that’s got nothing to do with fishing. That 
place is all about houseboats and pretty girls! @ 
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A bizarre medicine 
is being touted as 

a treatment for AIDS. 
It’s simple. It’s safe. 
It's free. It’s your 
urine. Is it possible? 


m ore due to AIDS than to anything else, 
the efficacy of conventional medicine is 
being challenged by a revolutionary discipline— 
holistic medicine. 

“Holistic” refers to therapies that treat the 
whole body—rather than just isolated symptoms, 
and is based on the idea that the human body is 
equipped with its own medicines and doesn’t 
need the outside intervention of drugs and surgery, 
if properly looked after. Holistic doctors focus in- 
stead on preventing severe disease symptoms by 
strengthening the body’s immune system. 

The scientific theory distilled from this is en- 
couraging: that all diseases are conquerable if the 
healing process is total, and even the deadliest 
germs and bacteria are harmless in a healthy body. 
This includes HIV, the virus believed to be the 
cause of AIDS, and not surprisingly, people with 
AIDS are turning in increasing numbers to holistic, 
rather than traditional, medicine for their 
treatment. 

It’s easy to lose sight of the fact that AIDS is an 
immune deficiency, since it is invariably por- 
trayed as caused by something beyond our con- 
trol—a virus. But regardless of what the true cause 
of AIDS proves to be, one fact remains perfectly 
clear: The more you strengthen your immune sys- 
tem, the longer you survive. 

In the absence of federally approved treatments 
that stimulate the immune system, scores of alter- 
native ones have surfaced. They range from 
wheatgrass juice to shiitake mushrooms. Many 
seem too bizarre to take seriously, and are gener- 
ally dismissed as quackery—a shameless exploita- 
tion of the desperate. Not surprisingly, the medical 
establishment has ignored these therapies. Also 
not surprisingly, people with AIDS haven't. The 
underground circuit of alternative AIDS therapies 
is booming, and AIDS healing and support groups 
meet across the country every day. They get to- 
gether and discuss the latest treatments, pool their 
knowledge, experience, and resources, and net- 
work the information. Are the new treatments 
safe? Do they work? Who's tried them? How much 
do they cost? Where can you get them? 

If it can’t hurt, but might help, it is examined. 


One of the latest and most interesting treatments 


for which the alternative community is holding a 
lot of hope, is probably the oldest natural remedy 


known to man. It’s called urine therapy, and con- 
sists of drinking one’s own urine, and rubbing 
‘one’s entire body with it. This practice, the advo- 
cates promise, will rid your body of toxins, 
strengthen your immunity, and put into remission 
almost any disease, from leprosy to cancer. 

The idea of drinking urine for medicinal pur 
poses certainly takes some getting used to, but be- 
fore you laugh the whole thing off, consider the 
facts about urine. “It is well documented, from sci- 





entific journals all over the world, that urine has a 
strong antiviral, antifungal, and antibacterial ef- 
fect,” says Dr. Beatrice Bartnett, coauthor of the 
recently published book The Miracles of Urine 
Therapy, which has.a special section on AIDS. 
Several ancient civilizations utilized urine 
therapy. The ancient Greeks used nothing else for 
the treatment of wounds, as do Eskimos today. 
Chinese Emperors were given infant's urine when 
they fell ill. French dentists used to cure dental 
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problems by advising their patients to wash their 
teeth with urine several times daily. 

Morerecently, the former Prime Minister of India, 
Morarji Desai, told Time magazine that he dranka 
glass of his own urine every morning, and said this, 
helped enable him to run the government, with 
full vigor, even though he was in his eighties. He 
also claimed to have cured his brother of tubercu- 
losis with the therapy. 

Still, urine therapy remains in the ridiculed ca- 
tegories of “folk medicine,” “religious rites,” or 
“quackery.” The common misconception is that 
urine is a waste product that flushes out the body's 
numerous toxins, and is therefore not just filthy, 
but dangerous. 

On the contrary, say urine therapy researchers, 
pointing out that toxins and impurities are passed 
out through feces, whereas urine is actually blood 
that has been purified and detoxified through the 
kidneys. 

“The fresh urine of men is practically sterile, 
and that of women too, if the exterior genitalia 
have been cleaned previously,” wrote Dr. J. 
Plesch in the Medical Press in an article on urine 
therapy in 1947. “Since | started the auto-urine 
therapy three years ago, I have given several hun- 
dred injections and | have not come across a single 
case where the patient suffered any harm.” 

“There are no toxins in the urine of a healthy 
person that would produce adverse effects,” 
agrees Dr. Alan Hay, Chief Resident of Stanford 
Medical School. “A former Prime Minister of India 
drank his urine every day. So did Gandhi. How- 
ever, some people with AIDS may have kidney 
problems, and drinking urine could be potentially 
harmful to people whose kidneys aren't working 
properly, since the kidney’s job is to filter out tox- 
ins. If they aren't working properly, these toxins 
would keep building up in the patient's system and 
if they drink their urine they would be recycling 
the toxins.” 

A chemical analysis of urine shows that it con- 
sists of 96% water, with the remaining 4% made 
up of thousands of mineral salts and compounds, 
including urea (a substance found in most lotions 
and moisturizers), creatinine, sodium, uric acid, 
potassium, chloride, hormones, enzymes, vita~ 
mins, amino acids, antibodies, minerals, anti- 
gens—products that get passed in the urine 
whenever there is a surplus of them in the body. 
Anti-cancer agents which have been found to in- 
hibit the growth of cancer cells without affecting 
the growth of regular cells, have been isolated 
from urine, and medical journals, including Brit- 
ish Medical Journal, have documented urine 
therapy’s part in some cancer remission. 

‘Another component of urine, an enzyme called 
urokinase, has been found effective against heart 
disease and blood clots. So effective, that a com- 
pany from Utica, Michigan, Enzymes of America, 
recently designed a special filter that collects the 
proteins from men’s urinals in the 10,000 portable 
toilets owned by its subsidiary Porta-John. The 
whole thing started with an attempt to rid the 
lavatories of their odor, and the company sought 
scientific consultation to solve the problem. One 
scientist told the company they were sitting on a 
gold mine (so to speak). 

There is a $500 million a year market for some 
synthetically created chemicals which are natu- 
rally found in urine. The filters are periodically re- 
moved from the urinals and sent to the company 
laboratories, where hormones, insulin, and other 
precious proteins are salvaged and freeze dried. In 
a month or so, Enzymes of America will mass 
market Urokinase. 
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Urine therapy, advocates 
promise, will rid your body of 
toxins, strengthen your 
immunity, and put into 
remission almost any disease. 


With infectious diseases, urine causes a similar 
reaction in the body as vaccines do. A physician of 
the early nineteen hundreds, Charles Duncan, ex- 
panded this theory of autoimmunization to in- 
clude any diseased body fluid. He reintroduced 
these fluids to the body after filtration or dilution. 
His case studies using urine therapy for infectious 
diseases all showed success. 

“It has been shown that injection of the pa- 
tient’s own urine is effective against certain virus 
diseases. | am convinced from my experience that 
it is worthwhile investigating this method system- 
atically with respect to all infectious diseases,” 
claimed Dr. J. Plesch in his article in 1947. 

All doctors from major medical institutions con- 
tacted for this article, including the National Can- 
cer Institute, and several major hospitals said they 
had never heard of urine therapy, but doubted that 
there was any scientific support for it. Most asked 
not to be mentioned by name. 

“| don’t know anything about urine therapy,” 
said Brad Stone of the FDA (Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration). If they start to try and market it as a 
treatment for AIDS, then the FDA would cetainly 
intervene, but | haven't heard that they are. We 
certainly can’t prevent people from drinking their 
urine.” 

“Urine therapy has been around for a long time, 
and it has never been accepted by orthodox medi- 
cine by any means,” said one NYC private practi- 
tioner who supports the therapy, but would only 
talk to us on the condition we withheld his name. 

“You probably won't get a response from them. 
It would be the kiss of death for a doctor to pre- 
scribe urine therapy. They could get their license 
taken away very easily. | have one foot in the es- 
tablishment and one foot on the other side, in the 
alternative therapy camp, and so | see the conflict 
very clearly. When you have something that 
works, that’s been around for a long time, even 
though it doesn’t fit into any of the ‘scientific’ ap- 
proaches, and there are many things that don’t, | 
would say try it. If it doesn’t hurt, and it might help, 
what is there to lose? If | had AIDS | would defi- 
nitely try it. It’s certainly not harmful.” 

“It’s all politics, with AIDS as with cancer. The 
doctors who are not down the beaten path would 
be the ones to use it. . . and there are some doctors 
who use it, but very, very quietly. Imagine the 
reaction when someone says ‘Look what he’s giv- 
ing his patients—urine.’ They'd get sued. They'd 
lose their license.” 





Quique Palladino was diagnosed with AIDS, Ka- 
posi’s Sarcoma, and numerous infections last year. 
Today, he claims to have gone into complete re- 
mission thanks to urine therapy. “At first { just 
laughed and made jokes,” he says. “I thought it 
was the most disgusting thing | had ever heard, but 


then they said that you could start by applying it 
topically. {thought . . OK, I'll try that. | had a terri- 
ble case of athlete's foot/ringworm that nothing 
seemed to work for. | started applying urine to it 
... That evening was the first time in many months. 
the itch did not drive me into a frenzy, and | actu- 
ally got a good night's sleep. After three days, the 
infection was completely gone. After that I was so 
convinced that | didn’t mind drinking it. All my KS 
lesions are gone. The mouth ulcers that used to 
plague me have not returned. | used to have 
monthly outbreaks of genital herpes, but that’s 
gone too. And even more importantly, my T-cell 
count has gone up.” [Dr. W. D. Linscott, in “Basic 
& Clinical Immunology,” reported in 1982 that 
urine therapy, by drinking or injection, “seems to 
enhance or stimulate the immune system, mostly 
of the T-cell population.”’| Being a PWA (person 
with AIDS) should bring me many infections, ma- 
jor and minor, but after a whole year | have not 
even had the flu or a common cold. My energy 
level, although it was never really depressed, has 
actually increased, and my body requires much 
less sleep than aver the previous 7 years of my 
life.” 

Quique holds a support group for people with 
AIDS on urine therapy every week. The group con- 
sists of about 50 people, and it grows every day. 

“More and more people are trying urine therapy 
now, and they're reporting amazing results,” says 
Gene Fedorko, president of H.E.A.L. (Health, Ed- 
ucation, AIDS Liaison) a group that meets weekly 
in New York City to discuss alternative, often ho- 
listic therapies for AIDS. H.E.A.L. stresses that 
people not embark on the treatment without first 
consulting their doctors, because although urine is 
proven to be harmless, most people experience a 
“healing crisis” which expresses itself as a wor- 
sened condition, with sore throat, nausea, and fe- 
ver, for a few days while the body rids itself of 
accumulated toxins. 

The first modern documentation of the alleged 
wonders of urine therapy was done by John W. 
Armstrong in a book entitled The Water of Life—A 
Treatise on Urine Therapy, published over 50 
years ago. Armstrong compiled tremendous 
amounts of medical information and case studies 
where such diseases as leprosy, gangrene, vene- 
teal diseases, tuberculosis, pneumonia, cancer, 
and many more were put into remission. He 
wrote: 

“Urine, on being taken into the body, is filtered; 
it becomes purer and purer even in the course of 
‘one day’s living upon it, plus tap water, if required. 
First it cleanses, then frees from obstruction and 
finally rebuilds the vital organs and passages after 
they have been wasted by the ravages of disease. 
In fact it rebuilds not only the lungs, pancreas, 
liver, brain, heart, etc., but also repairs the linings 
of the brain and bowel and other linings, as has 
been demonstrated in the case of many ‘killing’ 
diseases, such as consumption of the intestines 
and the worst form of colitis. It accomplishes what 
fasting merely on water or fruit juices (as some na- 
turopaths advocate) can never achieve."” 

He continued to postulate: “Urine is not dead 
matter, but flesh, blood, and vital tissues in living 
solution, The most deadly germs are harmless in a 
healthy body.” 

Four decades before the first recorded AIDS 
case, Armstrong wrote of his faith in this therapy: 
“The name of the disease is reallyof no impor- 
tance.” 


For more information on urine therapy, call 
Quique Palladino at: (212) 929-3784. @ 
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allothers (per year). Newsstand cost for one year $30.00, Regular basic annual rate $24.00. Basic 2-year rate $40.00. 


| FREE NEW MUSIC CASSETTE & UP TO 50% OFF SPIN 








NEW MUSIC 


TAPE 


Subscribe to SPIN now, and we'll kick in a bonus: a free 
custom cassette of new and upcoming music, designed just 


for this offer. You can’t buy these cassettes in stores, and 
PLUS some of the music isn’t even released yet. 
That's right. Just send in the attached postage-paid card, 
and for a paltry $17.95, you'll get twelve monster issues of 
SIN SPIN, plus your own specially FY-VI-Yet (to Molaro M rence] NWaeole] MIK=\-) 
tape. Imagine. 

















CHOOSE ONE OF 5 x e 
THE FOLLOWING: = Pixs 5 2 Gey 
L VY 
Ranking Roger Iggy Pop Big Daddy Kane 
Reckless Sleepers Michael Anderson Three O'Clock 
Hunters & Collectors Soul Asylum Information Society 
Let's Active Toni Childs Robben Ford 
The Bears Paul Kelly Dwight Yoakam 
Seduce Gary Wright Ice-T 
Nuclear Assault Marti Jones Erasure 
Chrome Molly Tonio K Gardner Cole 
No Speak Hugo Largo 
Pangaea Brian Wilson 
Plus additional Plus additional 
artists artists 
=f is 
i x : eT ] 
John Astley Fishbone Tracy Chapman 
Beatnick Beatch T Bone Burnett The Adventures 
Camouflage Leonard Cohen The Sugarcubes 
Dear Mr. President Jimmy Cliff 10,000 Maniacs 
Escape Club Rave-Ups David Lindley 
Fatal Flowers Living Colour Rubén Blades 
Matt Bianco Stanley Clarke The Georgia Satellites 
Rebel Heels Plus additional Smashed Gladys 
artists Grandmaster Flash 
Shinehead 


The Sisters of Mercy 
Metallica 


Me ole’ mate, Slasher, had this Then Slasher ups and emigrates to Australia, Whenever I missed the ole’ sod, 
rock 'n roll band, see. What a sound! doesn't he? But he leaves me Iplayed his music. But the more I played ‘im, 
Melt your ole’ lady's hair curlers, it would. every recording the band ever made. the dutter he sounded. 


Soon his music sounded so awful, Then the missus buys all this Cleans your records, your tapes, your CD's. 
Iwas glad he'd hopped it. Discwasher stutf, doesn't she? Very scientific 'n all 





Straight away, Slasher sounds great again. The bass gives me ma-in-law migraine. Sounds just like the Slasher I remember! 
The drums shake the windows. The lead guitar makes me fillings drop out 


A touching testimonial for Discwasher Audio Care products. 


At Discwasher, all our products are specifically 
engineered to leave nothing on the playing surface 
but the sound that was actually meant to be there. 
Without doing any harm to the recording ucety. 
The way we see it, you put so much into 
your music collection it makes no sense 
to let dust, dirt or static destroy it. As the 
gentleman above so eloquently observes. 


=" a 
discwasher’ 


For sparkling performances. 
Discwasher Cleaning qrosssarien: ron ‘records: aie Record Systesn ve -2™ Stylus Care Sree Zerostat 3* Static Removal System. 


For tapes System II™ Dual Aclion Cleaning System. Fe int Casseite Head Cleaner. D’Mag™ Tape Deck Demagnelizer For compact discs: Discwasher* CD Cleaning System, 
TiSe8 Discwasher Inc. 4310 Transworld Road, Sehiier Fark Hinals 601% (St) 678-9000 





Chris Kehoe 


Public Enemy 

It Takes a Nation of Millions 
to Hold Us Back 

Def Jam/Columbia 


When Mele-Mel spat out the lyrics 
“Don't push me, ‘cause I'm close to 
the edge,’ on Grandmaster Flash and 
the Furious Five’s landmark 1982 
single, “The Message,” rap music 
seemed to declare its political intent 
loud and clear for years to come. Yet 
in the intervening years, even as it has 
become the dominant teenage music, 
it has all too often lost that edge, be- 
coming a crotch-grabbing parody of 
itself. 

It is ironic that as Mele-Mel and 
Flash have been reduced to covering 
Steppenwolf’ ‘Magic Carpet Ride” 
on their reunion LP, Public Enemy 
have not only picked up the torch of 
black militant politics, they've decid- 
ed to ram it right down the throats of 


Public Enemy: (I-R) Brother Mike, 
Chuck D, Terminator x, Flavor Flav, 
Brother James. 


everyone from the government to 
black radio. If Grandmaster Flash was 
close to the edge in 1982, Chuck D 
and Public Enemy have stepped clean 
‘over it. 

It Takes a Nation of Millions to Hold 
Us Back picks up a lineage of Black 
Pride in the face of adversity, dating 
back to Marvin Gaye's “What's Going 
On’ and Gil Scott-Heron’s “The Rev- 
olution Will Not Be Televised” (ap- 
propriately lifted in the intro). Run- 
D.M.C. may be “Proud to Be Black,’’ 
and the Beastie Boys may “Fight for 
Your Right to Party,” but Public En- 
emy conceives a “Party for Your Right 
to Fight.” 

More than anyone since Mele-Mel, 
Public Enemy uses rap as a pulpit. 
Chuck D repeatedly refers to himself, 
his crew, his entire race, as the 
“Public Enemy”: “The minute they 
see me, fear me/I'm the epitome of 
the enemy.” Another theme running 
through It Takes a Nation is Public En- 
emy’s embrace of controversial black 
militant preacher Louis Farrakhan. 
“Bring the Noise” boldly proclaims, 
“Farrakhan’s a prophet | think you 


oughtta listen to,” while “Don’t Be- 
lieve the Hype” blasts critics with the 
line, “The follower of Farrakhan, 
don’t tell me you understand, until 
you hear the man.” 

Musically, It Takes a Nation covers 
more territory than any rap album to. 
date, from Metallic KO (“She Watch 
Channel Zero?!’’) to full-blown gritty 
funk (‘Prophets of Rage”). Producer 
Hank Shocklee splices all of these 
styles together with bits of a London 
P.E. concert and civil rights speeches, 
to give this album the feel of a charged 
political rally. When the music drops 
out and support rapper Flavor-Flav 
says, ““I got a right to be hostile, my 
people been persecuted,” you can 
feel the rage ticking away like that 
time bomb Chuck D once likened 
himself to. 

Like Marvin Gaye's What's Going 
On, It Takes a Nation of Millions to 
Hold Us Back crosses boundaries by 
rattling its core constituency. It also 
signals to the world that the time has 
come to take rap seriously as an art 
form. 

—Glen Boyd 
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The Sex Pistols 


Bob Dylan 
Down in the Groove 
Columbia 


More than twenty years ago, when 
men were men and bands were bands 
and technology meant neurons firing 
in new directions and not the 64-track 
megalomaniacal obsession, Bob Dy- 
lan invented himself (and an attendant 
mythology), and a generation tuned 
into a psychic webwork of limitless 
possibilities. The radio—still merely 
monophonic, still mainly mewling 
AM teenage mush—nonetheless 
linked together the inner ear cilia of 
millions of baby-boom adolescents 
into an expanding global conscious- 
ness. For the first and only time in 
history, the Eye of Horus atop the 
pyramid in the Temple of Mammon 
contained a triumvirate of artisans— 
Beatles, Rolling Stones, Bob Dylan 


—whose concept of power-brokering 
consisted of nurturing the culture as 
‘opposed to bleeding it dry. The pro- 
cess of co-option and assimilation 
seemed unthinkable. 

And then, the crash, the Olympian 
fall. The Beatles showed the most taste 
and simply packed it in; the Stones 
calcified; and Bob began a schizo- 
phrenic descent without parallel in 
aesthetic history. It’s as if William 
Shakespeare had lived 500 years long- 
er and decided to turn into Jackie 
Collins. 

Which brings us to Down in the 
Groove—Bobby the Zee’s most lis- 
tenable and perversely moving record 
since Shot of Love. Like Self-Portrait, 
Down in the Groove is a pastiche of 
Bob’s and other people's songs; but 
unlike earlier deliberately demystify- 
ing moves, Down in the Groove lacks 
precisely that quality of dementia and 
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incomprehensibility that makes even 
Self-Portrait a focal point in the canon. 
Bob Dylan has finally achieved what 
no artist—major or minor—dreams 
of: the state of perfect inconsequenti- 
ality. Here he is, the man who once 
wrote, “Of war and peace/The truth 
just twists/lts curfew gull it glides,” 
twenty-three years after the fact, col- 
laborating with the Grateful Dead's 
lyricist!) on lines like ‘“Silvio/Silver 
and goldi/I've got something only dead 
men know.” 

The real mystery of Down in the 
Groove lies in its peculiar balance of 
compulsive negligibility and the flash- 
pots of genius. The official release of 
Down in the Groove omits an intermi- 
nable version of “Got Love If You 
Want It” and instead substitutes what 
would have been the stand-out track 
‘on Infidels, the compassionate and 
deeply spiritual “Death Is Not the 
End.” Recorded in the early Eighties, 
“Death Is Not the End” has been boot- 
legged with the final verse missing; 
here Full Force has been incorporated 
to sweeten the background vocals, but 
the big question is: Where are the oth- 
er tracks from Bob's missing early 
Eighties masterpiece? When will the 
public finally get to hear Angelina’ 
and “Blind Willie McTell"? If nothing 
else, “Death Is Not the End" demon- 
strates that every gift Bob Dylan ever 
had is fully intact, and that the de- 
ranged attempts at AOR commerci- 
ality pock-marking every album since 
the overtly Christian trilogy (Slow 
Train Coming, Saved, Shot of Love) 
have as much to do with willful para- 
noia and suppression as they do with 
misguided marketing strategy. 

The biggest problem with Down in 
the Groove is that it plays great—like, 
if this were the debut disk from some 
complete unknown, the crits would 
spout “minor masterpiece,” etc. The 
A&R guys have obviously been tink- 
ering with this one, certainly since an 
inferior advance version surfaced 
months ago. They yanked Bob's 
boozy, snarling rendition of John 
Hiatt’s “The Usual” and, feeling com- 
pelled to use somethin; 
from the so-bad- 
chance-to-bomb feature film Hearts of 
Fire, threw on “Had a Dream ‘Bout 
You, Baby,” which is nowhere near as 
lousy as “Night After Night.” If you 
don’t believe it, get the soundtrack al- 
bum to supplement Down in the 
Groove and the only things you'll ever 
play are the Fiona tracks. 

Despite the rag-tag assemblage 
method used on Down in the Groove, 
there's a strange consistency and near 
unity to the proceedings. The record 
splits in twain—half “rockers” and 
half “heart-tuggers’’—and splits like- 
wise with Bob's barbed-wire larynx 
splicing syllables and phrases together 
in ways sometimes uncannily moving 
and sometimes gag-producing. He 
can take an altogether forgettable for- 
bidden love tune like “Ninety Miles 
an Hour (Down a Dead End Street)’’ 











and make it rumble in low gospel 
groans as if a stolen kiss is the Crucifix- 
ion of Jesus, and then completely ruin 
an absolute natural like “Shenando- 
ah” with jaunty Bo Diddley gee-tar 
thythms and a deliberate truncation 
and clipped delivery on the key 
phrase “Roll away, you rolling river.” 
He moans lonelier than even Hank 
Williams on “Rank Strangers to Me,” 
yet seems not to realize that nothing, 
NOTHING, could salvage a bummer 
like "When Did You Leave Heaven?” 

Point being that Bob Dylan fandom 
has become like some strange long- 
term marital contract. Like because | 
loved “Mr. Tambourine Man’ in 
1965 and promised myself | would 
faithfully buy, and listen to, every rec- 
ord he'd ever make, I'm now commit- 
ted to trying to analyze Down In the 
Groove like it still means something 
just because Bob Dylan puts out a re- 
cord. And yeah, “Ugliest Girl in the 
World’ rocks and it’s kind of funny 
but not nearly so funny as “Leopard 
Skin Pill Box Hat,” and “Silvio” is 
kind of like Bob doing “Sugar Mag- 
nolia” (ooh, ooh), and “Sally Sue 
Brown’ rocks and has got Steve Jones 
from the Sex Pistols and Paul Simonon 
from the Clash on it (though you'd 
never ever guess, and as band con- 
cepts go, it would've been a lot more 
interesting ten years ago), and that 
goddamn unnameable other-worldly 
quality in his voice—like the Soul of 
Man's Torment Itself is vibrating in our 
dimension—makes time stand still 
and shiver on “Ninety Miles an Hour” 
and (especially) “Death Is Not the 
End’"—so yeah, go ahead, spend your 
money. 

‘And wait for CBS to finally put out 
“Angelina” or “Blind Willie McTell’” 
‘onan album of otherwise dispensable 
Cole Porter cover tunes and assorted 
throwaways 








—Tim Holmes 





Gregory Hines 
Gregory Hines 
Epic 


Vanessa Williams 
The Right Stuff 
Wing/PolyGram 


What audiences remember most 
about the attempts of Gregory Hines 
and Vanessa Williams to establish a 








mass visual presence was their com- 
mon fate of being eaten alive—he by 
the wolfen, she by the wolf whistles. 
Now, trying to create an aural follow- 
ing, both artists unleash startlingly 
clear and supple vocal instruments, 
while simultaneously being kept on a 
lead by mostly lackluster material and 
either too opulent or too busy a 
production. 

The cuts on Vanessa Williams's The 
Right Stuff are distinctly definable— 
up-tempo Latin, credible funk, and 
cabaret, with the syllable-wrenching 
ballads (“Dreamin ” and the unpre- 
tentiously backed “Can This Be Real”) 
her strongest vehicle. The package, 
however, winds up congratulating the 
artist’s versatility rather than setting up 
a stylistic crescendo. There's a steady 
signal, but no sires 

Gregory Hines’s self-titled LP is 
Vandrossumptious. Luther Vandross 
produced and either wrote or co- 
wrote all the songs. Hines’s voice is so 
gifted and malleable that, like a phan- 
tom limb, his producer is gone but not 
forgotten—Hines is simply too good 
an imitator, albeit unwittingly. The 
soaring “There's Nothing Better than 
Love” (a duet Hines recorded with 
Vandross last year) is a high point, as is 
“Gloria, My Love,” a sophisticated 
doo-wop-styled paean to the most 
ubiquitous female name the other side 
of U2 and Van Morrison, and “You 
Need Somebody.” 





Being eaten alive would have been 
far more dramatic but, until they're 
out of the corporate influence, Wil- 
liams and Hines will have to settle for 
being consumed daintily. 

—Mary Anna Feczo 


Adele Bertei 
Little Lives 
Chrysalis 


Ifthe image you have of Adele Bertei is 
that of a downtown scenester, bang- 
ing out post-punk tunes with the Con- 
tortions, or starring in those early Beth 
& Scott B. 8-millimeter epics, wel- 
come to the 1988 version. 

Bringing with her all the soul she 
displayed in her all-girl band, the 
Bloods, and polished by years of ses- 
sion work (most notably with Thomas 
Dolby and Jellybean Benitez), Adele 
gives us her debut album, Little Lives. 
Filled with rich, eminently hummable 
and, dare one say, hopeful pop songs, 
it's arranged with a quasi-jazzy/black 
AOR gloss. Above it all shines Adele's 
voice, and that is super fine. To be 
honest, at a first listen the record has a 
slightly sappy feel; that is, until the grit 
and backbone of Adele's vocals over- 
come some of the more Top 40 
aspects. 

Coproduced and cowritten by Ber- 
tei, the songs range from a witty 
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A New Blues 
Guitar Master 
Arrives 


Tinsley Ellis 


Georgia Blue 


‘AttoorRecor/Canseten/Compact Dace 














Kenny Neal is a child 
of the blues. 

The son of the blues 

harpist Raful Neal, Kenny 

grew up in the bayou country 

west of Baton Rouge. His play- 

grounds were the honky tonks 

his father played, his playmates 

men like Buddy Guy, Z.Z. Hill, 

Little Milton, Joe Simon and Lazy 

Lester. 

He was given his first harmonica 
at the age of six by the legendary 
Slim Harpo. 

As a youngster, he would climb to 
the piano during his dad's perfor- 
mances and do a James Brown act, 
sometimes going home with more 
money than members of the band. 
Often he'd wake up before the rest 
of the family, sneak out to the band’s 
station wagon and teach himself 
guitar, 

When he was 13, he began touring 
with his father’s band, At 17, he 
joined Buddy Guy's band, playing 
with Guy for four years before 
returning to Baton Rouge to concen- 
trate on a solo career. 

Kenny Neal’s debut album, “Big News From Baton 
Rouge!!,” is available now on Alligator Records/Cas- 
% _ settes/Compact Discs. 


Kenny Neal + Big News From Baton Rouge!! 


Raised in 
the laps 
legends 
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swinging lullaby to Downtown 
(“Babes in Moneyland”), to the title 
track, which evokes both the beauty 
and anguish of South Africa. All in all, 
the record's filled with a kind of good- 
naturedness rare these days. “Green 
Suit” (Spaniola version) is typical of 
the better songs on Little Lives in that it 
follows all those rules of The Good 
Pop Tune and then twists them just 
enough so that the listener catches on 
that this ain't no surburban teenybop- 
per at the helm. 

To call Little Lives a triumph would 
be a bit overblown, ‘cause Adele Ber- 
tei wasn't off wallowing somewhere, 
and isn’t any kind of tragic diva. Yet, 
that a small voice from the past could 
prove capable of something so fun, 
smart, musical, and. (gak!) main- 
stream, is a hoot. It’s always cooler 
when the underdog makes it, espe- 
cially if you've been checking out 
her career outta the corner of your 
eye. Little Lives would be good any 
way you cut it, but it’s also cool be- 
cause it's Adele Bertei. 

—Amy Linden 


Scritti 
Provision 
Warners 





i Politti 


Scritti Politi is named after a bunch of 
Italian revolutionaries. They once put 
outa single called “Jacques Derrida,’” 
and their new record closes with a cut 
called “Philosophy Now.” Beneath 
the polished surface—and Provision 
is nothing if not surface—of their mu- 
sic is the collision of singer/figure- 
head/sex symbol Green Gartside’s 
highbrow proclivities and his yen for 
ultra-slick designer pop. The conflict 
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occasionally comes right up front; this 
is the guy who rhymes “Gaultier 
pants” and “Immanuel Kant's.” 

Provision was painstakingly record- 
ed in nine studios over a span of three 
years; this is the album that’s meant to 
deliver on the top 20 promise of “Per- 
fect Way,” from Cupid & Psyche ‘85. 
For the follow-up, Green trimmed his. 
songs down to a lean, mean, fighting 
weight—there’s none of the toy piano 
gamelan sounds and intriguing odes 
to Aretha-as-icon that distinguished 
Cupid & Psyche ’85. Still, it’s efferves- 
centas hell, and makes for some plea- 
surable furtive listening. Darned if it 
doesn’t sell humongous stacks of rec- 
ords—Green’s semi-semiotics are 
something the little girls understand. 

There's not a hint of reverb on this 
record—if it sounds cut-and-dried, 
that’s precisely the point, Part of 
what's cool about rap music is that it’s 
definitely artificial—Green, in his 
pointy-headed way, rips off this idea. 
Presto . . . technosoul! 

Provision is in-your-face synthetic, 
ahi-tech confection that melts in your 





mouth and leaves a microchip after- 
taste. Finally, proof positive that there 
is no ghost in the machine, courtesy of 
the Steely Dan of pop-funk. 

Green's voice is so high that it 
sounds speeded up; ironically, this is 
the one aspect of his music that tech- 
nology hasn't doctored. Which 
only calls attention to how artificial 
the rest of it sounds. 

“Boom! There She Was” is a bit of 
digital hurdy-gurdy (crank up that 
MIDI and let ‘er rip), with chipmunk- 
chattering synthesizers mocking 
Green’s high-pitched crooning. The 
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helium balloon bill for the sessions 
must have been astounding. This is 
probably the first pop song to use the 
word “pharmacopoeia.” “Oh Patti’” 
has an all-too-brief solo by Miles Da- 
vis, who covered “Perfect Way” an al- 
bum or two ago. Davis’sstar turn is all 
the more luminous because it’s the 
only thing on the record that’s 
improvised. 

On “Boom! There She Was” and 
“Sugar and Spice,’” guest artist Roger 
Troutman (of Zapp) sings through a 











device which makes a singer sound 
like someone who's had a laryngec- 
tomy. It’s Troutman’s trademark 
schtick, and a little stylistic shorthand 
we're to read as funk’"—a signifier, if 
you will. 

But the more funky Green tries to 
sound, the whiter he gets. Hmmm 
a dialectic. Green is only too aware of 
the opposition—like he says in “First 
Boy,” “Only negation’s gonna last 
forever.” According to the press re- 
lease, he adores white chocolate. 
There's a metaphor there. 

—Michael Azzerad 





The Sex Pistols 
The Mini Album 
Restless/Enigma 


The Sex Pistols 
Better Live than Dead 
Restless/Enigma 


The Sex Pistols/The Ex- 
Pistols 

The Swindle Continues 
Restless/Enigma 


Sure, the Sex Pistols left a radiation 
burn on the face of pop music, but in 
the three years they were playing, the 
only put out one album, the classi 
Never Mind the Bollocks. The other 
half-dozen records that have ap- 
peared since were, as one title so clev- 
erly put it, flogging a dead ass (or 
something like that). 

What the three Pistolhumous al- 
bums just released by Restless have in 
common is bass player Glen Matlock 
The pre-Vicious Pistols cut two ways. 
Matlock, Jones, and Cook were an es- 
tablished band in search of a vocalist 
before they found Rotten Lydonjohn 
and these records show them as more 
musical than the Sid Pistols, a loud 
pub rock band with more abrasive 
politics and vocals than Brinsley 
Schwartz or Ducks Deluxe, but with a 
similar musical approach. 

On the other hand, they lack the 
chaotic spark, the utter grunge that Vi- 
cious brought to both their sound and 
persona. Ultimately, this is what made 
the critics sit up, take notice, and, in 
some cases, beg for mercy. You can 
hearthis especially if you compare the 
four separate versions of “Anarchy in 
the U.K.’ on these records, the acous- 
tic one in particular, with the defini- 
tive track on Bullocks. You'd think 
that amphetamines were Vicious’s 
vice of choice, to hear the difference 
in tempo alone. 

This is true even on the Better Live 
than Dead album, captured during a 
club gig in 1976, when they could still 
get club gigs. It may have the worst 
sound since Traffic’s Welcome to the 
Canteen. Both albums sound like bad 
bootlegs, but that’s the fault of the en- 
gineer, not the performers. Hidden 
deep in that lousy sound is a tight, en- 
ergetic performance. In tune and ev- 
erything, which became less and less 
de rigueur as the band became more 
Vicious. The tight rhythm section of 
Cook and Matlock gave Jones a plat- 
form to take a thoughtful solo occa- 
sionally, a nicety that he all but 
eschewed later on. It also lets him 
work out his Who roots on a razor- 
sharp cover of “Substitute” (he cops 














SEX! SEX! SEX! Count ‘em!: (L-R) Sid 
Vicious, Paul Cook, Johnny Rotten 
Missing: Steve Jones. 











the guitar tag of “Won't Get Fooled 
Again’ on the end of the 4-track demo 
of “Satellite” on The Mini-Album, 
too). Even the set list was inspired, go. 
ing from their own “No Feelings” to 
the Stooges’ “No Fun.” At this time in 
their career, they were flirting with 
sounding like musicians, Anarchy was 


just a title, not a way of life. 





This would not do, of course. 
Sounding “professional” belied what 
was so special about the Sex Pistols. 
The early versions of "EMI" and “God 
Save the Queen” on the Sex Pistols 
side of The Swindle Continues have 





tight bass runs, clean vocals—and 
lack the classics’ piss, bitchiness, and 
balls, Without those things, what's the 
point? 

The Ex-Pistols’ side further points 
up this clear and present danger. 
Without Rotten’s scabrous vocals, 
Here We Go Again’ and “silly 
Thing” might as well be the Ramones. 
Loud, a bit raw, sure, but not threaten- 
ing. “Sex on 45” is a downright laugh- 
able medley of Pistols songs 

Just take a look at what's happened 
to the Pistols now. They've become 
the Rodney Dangeriields of the music 
biz. Lydon is selling generic image. 
Steve Jones sold maybe 12 copies of 
his last solo album and caused thou- 
sands of Megadeth fans to ask, “What 
is Mustaine singing about the fucking 
U.K. for?” Then there is Paul Cook’s 
latest venture, the Chiefs of Relief. To. 
gether with another former McLaren 
disciple, Bow Wow Wow-er Martin 
Ashman on guitar, they've come up 
with an eponymous record that is tight 








and professional, with no brains, soul 
orattitude to speak of. The kind of bor 
ing, glam crap that the McLaren Axis 
proclaimed to be a reaction against in 
the first place. Flirting with rap does 
not make it street, having a reformed 








Pistol does not make it punk. It’s the 
difference between the Pistols’ Revo 
lution in the Classroom’’ (no great 
shakes, itself) and COR’s "School 
Leaver’—between inciting an idea 


and just giving up. 
Fortunately, Malcolm McLaren rec 

ognized this back then, and wouldn't 
tolerate the Pistols becoming just an- 
other band. There was brilliance in 
trashing the Sex Pistols’ sound. Say 
what you will about Sid Vicious the 
musician and the person; without 
him, the Sex Pistols might never have 
had the impact, the radiation burn 
would have been a suntan, they might 
have gone the way of Ducks Deluxe, 
and these albums wouldn’t be neces- 
sary. With him, they were an inspira- 
tion to amateurs everywhere, and 
that’s what it took to make a revolu: 
tion. As Pete Shelley once said, “I be- 
came a musician after seeing the Sex 
Pistols because | figured if those punt 
ers could do it, anyone could.” Of 
such sentiments are movements 
made. 

—Hank Bordowitz 





Any cola’s 
more delicious 
with 

atouch 

of Comfort. 


Southern Comfort has a distinctive, appealing flavor. 
It’s a drink that makes any dther drink taste that much better. 


Comfort & Cola: 
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Jimmy Page 
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Jimmy Page couldn't have picked a 
better moment to cough up his first 
solo album, Outrider. Released in the 
wake of Robert Plant’s platinum Now 
and Zen album (which Page lent his 
explosive guitar work to) and on the 
heels of Led Zeppelin’s reunion dur- 
ing Atlantic Record’s 40th anniversary 
concert in May, Outrider arrives at a 
time of rampant retro-Zeppelin 
mania. 

Pagey doesn’t blow the cue, either. 
After making two albums of dinosauri- 
an rock with Paul Rodgers in the Firm, 
the guitarist’s solo debut marks the re- 
turn of Page the Hellraiser. Where the 
Firm tried to be the slickest hard rock 
band on the radio, Outrider returns 
Page to the avant-raunch and rau- 
cousness that fueled Zeppelin until it 
imploded in 1980. 

Page's only problem here is choos- 
ing singers to play with. During the 
‘one number on which Plant joins him, 
and the two songs John Miles lends his 
gravel throat to, Page produces the 
most impassioned music of his post- 
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Zep career. But when he calls fake 
blues singer Chris Farlow into action, 
Outrider skids out of control. 

The album is split into one side of 
manic rock ‘n’ roll and one side of the 
slow, atomic blues Page pioneered in 
the late Sixties. The two tracks on Side 
One featuring Miles (“Wasting My 
Time” and “Wanna Make Love”) 
sound like the greatest AC/DC album 
never made. And “The Only One,” 
co-written and sung by Plant, is 
packed with killer guitar riffs ala Zep’s 
Presence album. Jason Bonham, son 
of late Zeppelin drummer John Bon- 
ham, drives the tune (and six others) 
with’a ferocious pounding. 

Page’s choice of Farlow for the 
blues songs is a troubling one, though 
it’s not surprising. Even in Zeppelin, 
Page chose to play bastardized, white- 
boy versions of the blues instead of 
trying to duplicate the real thing. But 
while Plant’s giant, harmonal wail 
helped make Zep's blues-rock so 
frightening, Farlow’s overblown vo- 
cals turn the songs into blues parodies. 
His attempts at machismo-style blues 
lyrics (sample line: “I got a weasel in 
my pocket”) are equally ham-fisted. 

But despite Farlow’s vocals, Page 








salvages much of Side Two. Having 
cuthis teeth on the blues in the Sixties, 
Page excels at slow, weeping solos. 
‘And when he adds psychedelic bursts 





to them, run for cover. The intention- 
ally haphazard solos on Side One may 
be Page's trademark, but “Prison 
Blues” and B.B. King’s “Humming- 
bird’’ ignite Page's real fireworks. 
Except for the unfinished-sounding, 
“writes of Winter,’” Page's three in- 
strumental tunes here are reminders of 
his bright skills as a composer. The 


real joy of Outrider, however, comes 
in hearing the lean, muscular hard 
rock he makes with Miles and Plant. 
After so much awkward silence and 
mumbling since Zeppelin’s demise, 
Page makes his guitar roar once again. 

—Thor Christensen 


UB40 
UB40 
A&M 


UB40 always hit me the way certain 
foreign films do: admired them, sure, 
appreciated them, but something 
down there felt like homework. You 
could see that what UB40 were about 
was a good thing: right politics, smart 
anger, riddims on the one. But the 
smarts that made them matter as a 
force is exactly why they gave my ears 
freezer burns. If they're just about the 
only survivors of the early-Eighties ska 
’n' reggae wars in Britain, it’s partly 
because they're comparatively self- 
conscious and distanced, concerned 
with proper gestures both musical (a 
loving album of classic reggae covers) 
and political (a tour in Gorby-land). 

Maybe that got to them too, though, 
because this new one is self-titled like 
a new start and it’s a left-field marvel. 
Here, the groove comes at you before 
the good intentions do, and a lot of the 
lyrics aren't about anything more than 
romantic doubts or good times on the 
dance floor. That might piss some of 
you brainiacs off, but the effect is like 
‘opening a door in a stuffy room. It’s so 
light it almost floats. It’s pop. 

‘AS airy as this is, it’s also tight and 
tough, with critters under the lyrics 
that can jump out and bite. A song like 
“| Would Do for You’ is brilliant, 
rhythmic fluff, no less perfect for being 
disposable, but with songs like “Come 
Out to Play” and “Matter of Time” — 
sheer pleasure on ear level—things 
get rougher the deeper you go. And in 
this context a ferocious anti-fascist 
toast like “Contaminated Minds” 
welds style and content together so 
airtight that you dance and gasp at the 
same time. Stuff works. 

The single with Chrissie Hynde is 
the weakest thing here; it’s a gimmick, 
it’s selling, good. The other songs let 
Ali Campbell and Astro cut loose on 
vocals or tie them up in the horn 
charts, and that’s the key. You can 
hear the delight in their voices as they 
leave intentions in the cloakroom and 
dive around like birds, clothesless and 
free. No more homework, it sounds 
like. School’s out, the sun is shining 
and the radio flows with their own 
sweet noise. 











—Ty Burr 


UB40—Just about the only survivors 
of the ska and reggae wars. But who 
won? Pictured: Astro. 
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PARIS—Charlie Parker changed the 
lives of many people who have come 
into positions of power in the last dec- 
ade. You hear successful politicians 
and businessmen describe the effect 
he had on them as “turned me 
around” or “changed my life.”” Subse- 
quent generations tend to consider 
Bird somebody they ought to respect, 
and feel somehow guilty not to be 
touched by him, but until now they 
have only known the recorded shad- 
‘ow of his sound, with no bass or cym- 
bal coming through all the hiss and 
rumble. Anyway, they have heard all 
those licks many times already. 

Like Barték or Hemingway, Bird's 
language has become so pervasive 
that it is hard to separate him from the 
clichés he spawned. It can be said that 





he was the one who added European 
classical devices to the African heart- 
beat, who combined the intellectual 
with the instinctive, but that misses the 
point. 

Attempts at analysis or historical 
perspective miss the point because 
what turned you around in the first 
place was his ability to plunge into im- 
provisation with such organic force 
that only the present mattered and the 
mind became a thinking muscle. 

Shallowness was not one of his 
problems. This comes through in Clint 
Eastwood's film Bird. The film is too 
long and has other faults, but the cen- 
tral character has a depth that makes 
such objections quibbles. Bird can be 
considered accurate documentation 
about the life of one of America’s great 





artists essential viewing. And thanks 
to digital technology, the soundtrack 
documents the depth of his music well 
enough that, while it does not add up 
to the Best of Charlie Parker, there is 
much of Charlie Parker at his best. 

Sound engineers isolated his solos 
and cleaned out extraneous noises 
and distortions and badly recorded or 
old-fashioned rhythm sections, leav- 
ing his recorded sound as accurate as 
it has ever been, Lennie Niehaus, the 
film's musical director, used live ac- 
companiment, and Charles McPher- 
son plays Bird’s ensemble parts with 
Red Rodney and Jon Faddis, but every 
improvised note is pure Charlie Park- 
er. It does not sound manufactured, 
tempos are consistent, the editing and 
mixing flawless. 

However the soundtrack on its 
‘own, released by CBS, raises more 
than’ mere quibbles. Repeated close 
listening becomes frustrating. In her 
biography, Mozart, Marcia Davenport 
might be talking about Charlie Parker: 
“His rivals considered him danger- 
‘ous. He had too much genius. His mu- 
sic was too full of daring and novel 
harmony. They ... could not under- 
stand it. What they did not understand 

















Article by Mike Zwerin 


they disliked and feared.” There is 
nothing dangerous, daring, novel, or 
fearful about the real-life rhythmical 
and harmonic context with which 
Bird’s tracks have been spliced 
together. 

This is not to deprecate Monty Alex- 
ander, Barry Harris, Walter Davis, Jr., 
Ray Brown, Ron Carter, or John 
Guerin, who can all be perfectly con- 
temporary when going for it on their 
‘own. Here they play as they would 
have played thirty years ago, as 
though the studio wanted to avoid too 
much juice and to keep it right there 
onone, two, three, four. It is safe to say 
that, if Charlie Parker had lived 
through the Coltranian age, he would 
not have been content with such tame 
time. 

One of his great revelations was 
loosening the tempo—pushing, lay- 
ing back, and stretching it. He was far 
ahead of most of the rhythm sections 
he worked with. The stiffness behind 
him makes listening to his work fre- 
quently frustrating. 

Bird the soundtrack reveals a timid 
and slavish relationship to “historical 
accuracy,” even though it was part of 
the problem, not the solution. Today's 
thythm sections have more than 
caught up. One piece of evidence of 
outside restraint here is that Barry Har- 
ris and Ron Carter are two of the peo- 
ple reponsible for it. It would have 
been so much more “accurate” to 
hear Bird with inheritors who reached 
his level in the decade after his 
death—with Elvin Jones, Billy Hig- 
gins, or Jack DeJohnette, for example. 
What about Roach himself? Or why 
not push the restored Bird with Wyn- 
ton Marsalis’s brilliant, adventurous. 
young rhythm team of Jeff Watts and 
John Hurst? 

The caution and pedantry of the 
production contradicts what made 
Bird worthy of restoration in the first 
place. But in the end, the central pres- 
ence is so strong that it is just about 
impossible to write about and listen to 
this album at the same time, a rare and 
wonderful “problem” for a reviewer. 
It is absurd to ruminate about Charlie 
Parker when you can hear him. 


TEMPO STRETCHERS 
Charlie Parker, Bird and Diz (Verve 


CD reissue) 
Barry Harris Trio, Vicissitudes (MPS 


import) 

Monty Alexander, Threesome (Soul 
Note import) 

Ron Carter, A Song for You 


(Milestone) 

Ray Brown, jackson, Johnson, Brown 
& Company (Pablo) 
Wynton Marsalis, 
(CBs) 


Standard Time 
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Column by John Leland 


Call ita sign of the times. In films like 
True Stories and Down By Law, and in 
the books of Jay Mcinerny, Bret Eas- 
ton Ellis, and Tama Janowitz, charac- 
ters and narrative melt into scenery; 
people become ornaments in a greater 
environment. They don’t control the 
action, their milieu does. Reading or 
going to the movies can now be a kind 
of tourism, in which people—espe- 
cially rural people—reveal them- 
selves to be just as colorful and kitschy 
as Fiestaware. 

Pop music, which permeates so 
much more of our lives than either 
film or literature, has become even 
more environmental, more a matter of 
colors and textures and coincidences 
than of characters and narrative. Be- 
cause of its dominating volume, rock 
n roll has always been environmen- 
tal—it’s probably the model for all the 
touristic books and movies. Yet it has 
never shown so much depth. A New 
‘Age record, for example, is more tran- 
quil than silence because it immerses 
its audience in a rhetoric of tranquil- 
ity; it forms a complete environment 
in a way that actual silence cannot. In 
silence there is the possibilty of rup- 
ture; in New Age there is not. 

But this is among the least interest- 
ing of environmental choices, and 
pop music has a better time with life's 
more salient themes: violence, pa- 
thos, pleasure. The first two are famil- 
iar enough. But pleasure, divorced 
from these—that is, pleasure as con- 
tinuous environment, not as release— 
is something new. 

Though Madonna opened the door, 
the capital of the new pleasure pro- 
duction is Miami, where producer/ 
songwriter/manager Lewis Martineé 
created Exposé, setting the model for 
the new music: pretty girls, jingly syn- 
thetic dance beats, perky little odes 
about Topic A. After Exposé, Martineé 
created a sequel. He called the duo 
Sequal. 

“Tell the Truth,” the new Sequal 
single, is nominally about heartache 
(Sequal songs alternate between good 
love and bad), but pain doesn’t get 
more painless than this. Listening to 
“Tell the Truth” is like coming upon 
an exorcism after the devil has been 
chased; the song is a celebration, nota 
dirge. And as a confirmation of its own 
power, it forms a closed universe. 

Sequal records are free from any 
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sense of process or development. 
Most of the songs come from outside 
writers and producers, so the mechan- 
ics that bring the emotions into being 
are hidden. Similarly, the synthetic 
music is without origin or identity; it 
comes from the void. In “Tell the 
Truth,” the singers, musicians, and 
audience do not have to live through 
the pain to get to the gain; the song 





exists fully in the moment. It is an in- 
stant of pleasure, neither sexual— 
there is no buildup or release—nor 
cathartic. And since it has no history, 
no process, it neither comes out of 
pain nor ends in it; it is a complete, 
five-minute environment. 
Environmental music requires con- 
tinuity, however, and ‘Tell the Truth” 
really flexes its muscles in the compa- 
ny of its peers—the Cover Girls, Deb- 
bie Gibson, Taylor Dayne, Pebbles, 
Company Lisa Lisa, Stacy Q, and 
so on. In an overstimulated culture, 
these performers assume that you're 
already stimulated. They recognize 
that there’s little need to seduce you or 
rock you; you're automatically both 
seduced and rocked the minute you 
turn on the radio or enter the club. 
This is one side of the new disco, the 
‘opposite of house music. It’s sweet, 








contained, and environmental, a ter- 
rarium of pleasure. Call it a sign of the 
times that the human emotions and 
experiences that make up pleasure are 
secondary. 


HYPE: 

Kraze, “The Party” (Big Beat) 
Run-D.M.C., “Mary, Mary’ (Profile) 
Slide, "We're Here” (Bassment) 
Simon Harris, “Bass (How Low Can 
You Go)’’ (PolyGram) 

Salt-n-Pepa featuring E.U., “Shake 
Your Thang” (Next Plateau) 

Talking Heads, “Blind” (Sire) 

Swans, “Love Will Tear Us Apart’” 
(Caroline) 

Coldcut, “Doctorin’ the House’ 
(Columbia) 

Guy, “Groove Me” (Uptown) Ss 





Dole Gottlieb 
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RANKING ROGER Radical Depar- 
ture (IRS) First, there was the En- 
glish Beat. Then General Public. Now 
Ranking Roger, the ever-affable toast- 
master, is on his own, turning out mu- 
sic that’s not so different from what 
he's done already. With its reggae un- 
dertow and hip hop accoutrements, 
Radical Departure’s a bit more street- 
oriented. Yet, it doesn’t prevent the 
disk from seeming just a tad derivative 
of what's come before. Songs about 
the world situation are a bit lofty and 
like the rest of this record rarely open 
any new horizons. 


—Holly Gleason 





THREE O'CLOCK Vermillion (Paisley 
Park) Oh to be the first rock band to 
graze in Paisley Park, to indulge in 
one's fantasies and make the kind of 
truly wigged-out psychedelic pop 
that, by denying convention and fol- 
lowing his instincts, sets Park-keeper 
Prince apart. So what went wrong 
here? Namely, a promising West 
Coast combo with a proven track rec- 
ord have been tamed and over-pro- 
duced as might be expected of pretty- 
boy guitar bands new to any other la- 
bel but Prince's. The result is largely 
uninspired, lackluster pop; only the 
gritty ‘Love Has No Heart” suggests 
what this band is certainly capable of 
His Highness's own contribution, 
“Neon Telephone,” sounds like a for- 
gotten B-side rather than the “Manic 
Monday” that was needed if this was 
truly to be Pure Pop. Instead of being 
allowed to roam in the Park’s green 
pastures, Three O'Clock have been 
forced onto the No-Man’s land. An- 
other time, please. 





—Tony Fletcher 


GIGOLO AUNTS Everybody Happy 
(Coyote/Twin Tone) The Aunts sum 
up their problem in the chorus of 
“Summertime Evening,” their first 
song: “I wish I was in a world where | 
could do what | want to do!” Fellows, 
you are. No one forced you to make 
this slab of 1982 retro shit that makes 
Chronic Town sound. like heavy 
metal. If the idea was to beef up your 
resumé by getting a record released, 
just as many companies would have 
been receptive to an innovative idea 
as they would to this spent piece of 
used jet trash (thanks, Tom). But if you 
got any innovative ideas, you don’t 


| It's the 
Nstop keri 
Yamaha 


show ‘em here. Get Mitch or Don to 
produce your next disc and then you 
can rub shoulders with or gossip about 
your idols—who are actually doing 
something. Is this what Hoboken's up 
to these days? A world where | could 
my ass. 
—Robert Gordon 





DARDEN SMITH Darden Smith 
(Epic) Named for a second string ro- 
deo star, Darden Smith comes across 
more like a Texas Van Morrison than 
some cowboy singer with his heart on 
his sleeve. Dipping into swing, blues, 
jazz, and whatever else it takes to put 


across his songs of everyday people 
and their situations, Smith and pro- 
ducer Ray Benson have concocted a 
tangy blend that suits Darden Smith's 
shifting moods. There are twin fiddles, 
sax wails, country laments, uncom- 
mon details, all held together by the 
unflinching honesty of Smith, whose 
slightly nasal, off-center delivery 
makes for intriguing vocals. This is the 
kind of music that makes you feel 
something, and even on those rare oc- 
casions where you don’t like it (““Driv- 
ing Rain” feels like suicide central), at 
least it lets you know you're alive. 
—Holly Gleason 
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YOU GO TO A LOT OF TROUBLE 
TO FIND D'S. 


SO DO WE. 


Broadway Compact Disc. 
Where complete information and the best inventory come together. 
1-800-CD4-0505 


The Ultimate CD Source. 





Don’t just beat the 
heat. Beat it down. 
Kick it once more just 
on principle. Then 
check out Coley’s real 
rock cures for a hot 
day. 


Column by Byron 
Coley 


Never having been to Sweden, | have 
no real idea what it’s like there, but 
today I'm imagining it as rolling 
expanses of snow-capped pine forests 
rustling in a breeze blowing directly 
from Santa’s front door. All the while 
somewhere in the background a 
garage band is barfing out a set of 
Lyres covers. Since the arrival of the 
Nomads in 1984, Sweden has been 
‘one of those spots from which Sixties- 
style grunt has poured. The daddies 
of this scene, however, have never 
gotten their due. They are called the 
Problem, and their recordings over 
the last decade set the standard for 
‘Swedish revo-ouch. With their new 
LP, Fork (Tracks on Wax, Box 2175, 
531-02 Lidkoping, Sweden), the band 
appears ready to forsake the Stonesy 
goosh of their early days and take on 
the world. The record begins in an 
alley adjacent to the band’s old car- 
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park, but the longer they hold their 
instruments the more out-of-it they 
get. By the third tune, “Cook in Your 
Kitchen,” they’re bending out some 
of the finest post-Velvets-drone- 
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Aesthetic car-wrecker Lydia Lunch: 


weed-hassle since the glory days of 
the Coachmen. Meanwhile, the 
vocalist spouts trumped-up surrealist 
spew, the house goes up in black, 
greasy smoke, and the Problem leave 
their peers standing hip-deep in a 
pool of locusts. An excellent record 
to play whilst drug demons hover 
before your overheated eyeballs 


I don’t know Charles Taylor, either, 
but he is reputed to be highly placed 
in collector-scum circles and the first 
batch of releases on his Reckless 
label (30 Berwick St., London W1V 
3RF, England) would seem to bear 
this out. Drawing from a great trove 
of vault recordings by legendary 
bands, he's assembled some 
packages that will have true fanciers 
of psychedelic hoot drooling all over 
their back issues of Zig Zag. Notables 
include Replica by Rustic Hinge—an 


offshoot of the Crazy World of Arthur 
Brown, who do an amazing job of 
extending Beefheart’s instrumental 
sound into blazing dogfights that 
recall West Coast acid rock at its 
finest; The Black Sun Ensemble—a 
collection of gorgeous no-vocal 
musings by a contemporary Arizona 
band who will nail anybody attracted 
to the likes of Dos or Opal; End of an 
Era and Mu by Mu—the early- 
Seventies lost-continent monsters 
formed by Merrell Fankhauser (of 
Fapardokly and H.M.S. Bounty 
“fame") and Jeff Cotton (of the Magic 
Band) as a means to showcase their 
utopian philosophy and burning 
desert guitarwork. Each of these 
records will fill holes in your 
collection that you didn’t even know 
you had. And when the sun has gone 
down and you want to blow the day 
right out of your skull, any one of 











Mike Lavine 
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these will do the job beautifully 

It takes an uncaring man to make a 
chicken miserable, but it only takes a 
few bucks to throw yourself into the 
sea of despondency. And when you 
feel like (figuratively) burrowing your 
way into a field of stinking mud you 
need a soundtrack that fits your 
mood. To this end | recommend 
Honeymoon in Red (Widowspeak), 
the long-rumored LP that resulted 
from an aesthetic car wreck involving 
Lydia Lunch and the Birthday Party 
back in ‘84. The Aussie hairboys 
were about forty miles down the road 
of heroin-blues-terminitus, Lydia’s 
big ass was feeling pretty primed, and 
the results are hepster-moan-carnage 
‘on a Titanic scale. So Titanic, in fact, 
that one of the head debutantes 
involved—Nick O'Cave—has since 
refused to have his name associated 





with the project, Now that he's a 
serious actor/poet (in the style of 
Roderick McKuen), Nick doesn’t 
want his good name associated with 
murk of this depth. Who cares? It's 
really Lydia's show anyway. Her 
tone-dead lyrical presence gives the 
record a wildly open moral setting in 
which it's possible to imagine any 
brand of dirt-spackled turpitude. 
When it rocks, the sound recalls the 
first five seconds of “Oh Bondage, 
Up Yours!” launched into the plump 
unknown, and when it lolls you'll be 
filling your boots with evil spend. It’s 
your life to loathe, pal. 





Over the last ump years, a guy named 
Loren Mazzacane has released a slew 
of his own records and tapes. Loren 
plays guitar in a variety of post-Fahey, 
post-country blues settings, often 
while a woman whispers and caws in 
concord. Dim scribes (even 
alternative ones) haven't been able to 
figure out what the heck he's up to at 
all. And while his name doesn’t 
appear anywhere on the sleeve to 
Guitar Roberts: Bluesmaster (St. Joan, 
available through NMDS, 500 
Broadway, NYC 10012), the album 
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UNDERGROUND 


has Loren’s distinctive mark. A guitar 
trembles and stralls into a blue cloud 
of whale-ass-puff while a female 
voice makes with non-wordic 
Jandek-like larynx-motion. The sound 
is blue, but it’s so amorphously 
shaped and weirdly floaty that you 
can't really tag it to any genre’s 
confines. 


On the sort of day (like today) when 
you don’t feel like doing anything but 
laying around chugging 40-ounce 
bottles of Colt 45, certain sounds 
make the experience richer and 
fuller. Primary amongst these are 
instrumentals; big, sleazy, surf-rod 
instrumentals, recorded by dumbo- 
teen-primates at the dark-dawn of the 
Sixties. And when you want to hear 
the sound of a twenty-foot beer wave 
approaching your face at thirty knots 
per hour, the best place to grab the 
necessary woof is on the Strummin’ 


Mental series (Link). Volume Five has 
just been released, and it's filled to 
the sombrero-brim with the kinda 
scorch that'll make you hop like a 
coyote with pork-breath. Drums roll 
and pop like kegs of Stegmaier, guitar 
strings lash and shimmy like go-go 
ponylails, saxes ROOQOO-OOO- 
OOONK, and nobody says a 
goddamn thing except 
“EEEEYAAAAHH!” It's almost 
enough to make you believe that 
there is a god of hops. As with all 
other numbers in this excellent series, 
the overall quality of sound and 
performance is effin’ great. My fave 
tracks are probably those on which 
the reverb units OD, but why be 
picky? — Even if you're a stone dork 
you'll feel like the lord (or lordess) of 
make-out manor when this little 
shitter hits the box. 


When | first heard about the idea of 
somebody doing a two-LP set of 
‘Stooges covers | wasn’t too keen on 
the idea. Unlike Syd Barrett’s songs 
(which were very nicely dealt with on 


Beyond the Wildwood), the tunes of 
Iggy & Co. had less to do with 
replicable melodies and words than 
with destructive performance. The 
style was a whole lot more persuasive 
than the substance, and that kinda o- 
mind dynamism isn’t real easy to pull 
off. Well, as usual, it appears that my 
fears were unfounded. The resulting 
album, Hard to Beat (Au Go Go, Box 
542D, Melbourne 3001, Victoria, 
Austalia), is tight-packed with a 
stance and a fury that befits its subject 
matter. Twenty-one Australian bands. 
tackle the masters’ works with 
shocking consistency. Thrust start 
things off with a whomping take of 
the title tune (a.k.a. “Your Pretty Face 
Is Going to Hell’), and most all of the 
other bands feel totally free to 
unleash guitar power that’s as raw as 
hamburger. It’s almost unthinkable 
that a band like the Psychotic 
Turnbuckles (a Dictators-ish 
wrestling/joke outfit I'd previously 
discounted) can actually take “1969"" 
further than the Stooges ever did, but 
the proof’s on the record. There are a 





few weak spots, but they're mostly 
vocal ones, and the general roar of 
the set is so right that you probably 
won't mind. I know I didn’t. And 
neither did my dog—an 
uncompromising critic. 


Should thou wanst to send me 
anything EXCEPT CASSETTES, | can 
be reached at P.O. Box 301, West 
Somerville, MA 02144. If you send 
me a cassette | will injure it. 
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Start yourcareer by 
going fopieces. 


Ifyou’vebeentryingtoget __ flexibility. So if you ever want to For the name of your nearest 
ittogether, why notdowhatthe upgrade an individual piece, authorized Yamaha DX11 System 
pros do. Get it apart. you can. Without scrapping your dealer, call 800-333-4442. 

The Yamaha°DX11 System — whole system inthe process. You'll find it’s not so hard to 
gives you a complete MIDI setup, And to help you get to where build a career after all. As long as 
component style.Andenough you're going faster,thesystem  youhave the right pieces. 


musical firepower to take you even comes with its own how-to 
well into the future. manual. Which is written entirely YAMAHA. 
Unlike allin-one keyboards, inalanguage popular back inthe 4... saccoetin uss Dignan istrment Dison, 


the DX11 System offerscomplete days before MIDI: English. ge a 
















DXIL The heart of your system is one of our mast expressive instruments. Ithas a large library of FM sounds, a quick edit” feature, and can generate eight different sounds at once 





M602 Mix if up with stx nypuds (Effects Send and 
Pan for each) and tun sterco outputs. 


Q wencing made’ ‘you cul, paste and copy musical 
passages on all 16 MIDI channels. 


KSI i 1 
‘amp. These spetikers are self 
powered and ready tog. 

50, Your music may have an interesting eff 
from digital reverb to digital distortion. And all 
effects can be edited to taste. 





RX120. Your drummer's tireless. With 38 PCM sampled sounds and 
320 preset rhythm variations. 











On the anniversaty of his ‘death,”/ We look at what he’S been|Up to for the last eleven _yearst 
Shocking SPIN exelusive by Johny teland) and Beth Eilers. 


“The King also has been spotted enjoying an auto 
race in Minnesota, fishing a rushing stream in up- 
state New York, strolling a rock-strewn beach in 
Maine, eating lunch at an out-of-the-way restau- 
rant in the wine country of California, browsing 
through books ata little shop in the Florida panhan- 
dle, and shopping at a posh Texas department 
store.” 

—John Blackburn, “Readers Spot Elvis!”’ 

Weekly World News, August 2, 1988 


On a recent expedition in south-central Africa, 
German archeologist Dr. Otto Rohde unearthed 
what he determined to be a Neanderthal skull, a 
relic from the Stone Age. Using modeling clay to 
reconstruct the skull's original facial structure, 
Rohde and Dr. Jacob Springer were surprised by 
the appearance of clean, chiseled features unchar- 
acteristic of the Age, and by a pair of black mutton- 
chop sideburns. At a press conference in 


Emsdetten, West Germany, Dr. Rohde told report- 
ers, “If the American rock singer Elvis Presley isn'ta 
direct descendant of this Neanderthal Man, then | 
don’t know who could be.’ 

Many experts in the field consider this to be, ret- 
roactively, the first sighting of Elvis. But it was by no 
means the last. While most Americans cling fondly 
to our own final image of Elvis—his body sprawled 
naked on the floor in front of the toilet, the flesh 
swollen and fudgy from drug and caloric abuse—a 
few lucky tabloid readers enjoy more recent 
memories of the King. When Louise Welling, a 50- 
year-old housewife from Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
revealed on ‘The Oprah Winfrey Show” on May 
20th of this year that she had seen Elvis at a local 
supermarket, then J.C. Penney’s, and then Burger 
King, it was just the tip of the iceberg. “When | say | 
saw it, honey, | saw it,” she told the talk-show host. 
When asked if she might be mistaken, Welling 
said, “I would like to think in all the years I've lived 








Collage by Yolanda’ Cuome. 


here | would know him when | saw him.” And she 
was not the only one. A caller who didn’t identify 
herself had also met EI in the same supermarket, 
and he was paying her rent. “He didn’t look like 
Elvis,” the caller admitted. ‘He wasn’t that fat pig | 
saw the last time.” 

Just what happened on August 16, 1977, the day 
Elvis Aron Presley supposedly died? The tabloids 
are divided on the question. Some say he fled to 
Hawaii or South America, others that he went un- 
derground under the name Jon Burrows to cor 
ue his work asa federal drug enforcement agent-at- 
large, which he had begun after meeting with 
President Nixon in the White House in December 
1970. But the most plausible explanation comes 
from the Weekly World News, According to the 
News, Presley—like an alarming number of News 
readers—was kidnapped by extraterrestrials and 
cloned an indefinite number of times. This would 
explain the conflicting sightings of Elvis in two or 
more places at the same time, and also the prolif- 
eration of Elvis impersonators. After all, they have 
to come from somewhere. 

For the first few years, Elvis kept a low profile. 
Gail Brewer-Giorgio, novelist, journalist, and fre- 
quent talk-show guest, has uncovered a taped tele- 
phone coversation between Elvis and a third party, 
which she dates at around 1981. On the tape, 
cluded with copies of Brewer-Giorgio’s book, Is El- 
vis Alive?, Elvis talks of “a constant battle of 
growing beards,” referring presumably to hormon- 
al aftereffects of the cloning. 

Barmaid Elizabeth Prince was working at a naval 
club in Atlanta in August 1978, when the club 
hired Elvis to play guitar and sing in the lounge. 
Though Prince, 44, seemed an unlikely catch for 
the King, the two quickly became friends and then 
lovers, eventually living together until 1981. “I was 
an Elvis Presley fan for 25 years,”” she told Susan 
Jimison of the Weekly World News. “He proved to 
me a thousand ways he was Elvis Presley. 

The big disappointment about covering Elvis’s 
life over the last eleven years is that it has been so 
mundane, a banal series of porcine barmaids, posh 
Texas shopping malls, and tire sales in Detroit. Itis, 
as if dayglo aliens landed on our planet, ended war 
and poverty, and then proceeded to hang out with 
Paul Shaffer. It is just too anticlimactic. In fact, Elvis 
himself has found it so boring that he recently told a 
reader of the Weekly World News that he was plan- 
ning to return to the stage. According to the man, 
“He said he felt he had matured and would be bet- 
ter able now to handle the lack of privacy that 
comes with fame."” 

Until then, on the periphery, there is still the truly 
miraculous. Tudor Publishing reported orders of 
‘one and a half million copies of Is Elvis Alive? in its 
first three weeks on the market. Over that period, 
75,000 enquiring minds called 900-909-ELVIS— 
also run by Tudor—to hear an excerpt from the 
tape of Elvis’s voice. Each call cost $2.70 plus tax. 
In addition, 50,000 people called one of Tudor’s 
two additional 900 numbers to vote on whether El- 
vis was alive or not. Each of these calls cost $1.50. 

Our one certainty is that the spirit that made Elvis 
Presley what he is today—that is, the spirit of Colo- 
nel Parker—is alive and well. ® 


























Perfection in. Perfection out. 
Tanqueray. A singular experience. 


Imported English Gin, 473% Alc/Vol (94.6*), 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, © 1988 Schiettelin & Somerset Co., New York, NY. al 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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